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Trade pacts to discharge debts?.... 4 
Speakers at institute of politics think such 
agreements would lessen ill feeling over war 
debts. Other international problems discussed. 
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interesting to note deaf mutes are immune. 


Is oil shortage threatened?......... 5 
President Coolidge’s investigating board and 
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American Chemical Society official thinks eve 
should coal and oil both disappear world 
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Science says not. 
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Who was Paul Laurence Dunbar?.. 25 
Go on and up! Our souls and eyes 
Shall follow thy continuous rise; 
Our ears shall list the story 
From bards who from thy root shall spring, 
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Of Ethiopia’s glory. 


Still room at the top............. Pere: 


Modern business methods and increased popu- 
lation offer more opportunities for success than 
ever. A few examples. 


Held up by a bear.... ae 


It’s a common experience in Yellowstone park. 
W hat is more, his name is Jesse James. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Little Stories from Real Life 








Patrols Beat with Broken Neck ‘ 


Patrolman James M. Reese, of Balti- 
more, was in an auto accident. He was 
treated at a South Baltimore hospital for 
cuts and bruises and discharged as in 
need of no further treatment. But his 
neck bothered him for several days. It 
didn’t interfere with his work—yet it 
was a nuisance. He thought he must 
have slept in a draft. He kept walking 
his beat according to schedule for three 
weeks. Then, to satisfy his wife he 


dropped in at the hospital and had an_ 


x-ray made. 

“You’ve got a broken neck,” the doc- 
tor told him. “I’m a son of a gun,” re- 
marked Reese. Anyway they put him in 
a plaster cast from his head to his waist 
and took him home to enjoy what the 
officers calls “his vacation.” Doctors at 
the hospital announced that only un- 
usually strong muscles of his neck and 
shoulders kept the broken ends of his 
spine from ‘dislocating and causing 
death or permanent paralysis. 


Oh Where, Oh Where Can He Be? 


A woman resident of Omaha set out 
over a year ago to find her missing 
husband, but she has seen America first. 
With her three children, Hinky, Dinky 
and Pinky, two Anglo-Persian cats and 
a half-breed parrot, this plucky little 
woman walked (and bummed rides from 
passing autoists) 25 miles a day. The 
children of course got tired walking 
but they took turns at it. Hinky would 
walk a little while, then rest while Dinky 
took up the march; next Pinky would do 
his share of the walking. In this way 
all three children were able to keep up 
with their mother, the two cats and the 
parrot. 

The fatherless family sold papers and 
magazines to pay expenses. Once in a 
while they would find sandwiches etc. 
by the side of the road where they had 
been left by extravagant motorists. Al- 
though about 10,000 miles have been 
covered by the hikers, the woman’s hus- 
band has not yet been located. Still she 
feels that the walk is doing good for all 
concerned. 


A Leg Scandal 


Legs cause more trouble than any 
other part of the human anatomy. You 
can’t go any place nowadays without 
having them stuck up in your face. 
Imagine the thrill that several residents 
of Menominee, Mich., had not long ago 
when they saw a very pretty leg come 
out of the water. A fisherman pulled 
it up on his line—he thought he had 
caught a whale. The leg was not at- 
tached to anything—which made the 
thrill all the more thrilling. 

“Murder,” . gasped the fisherman’s 
party. The police were immediately 
‘notified and they found that the leg was 
once 2 part of Mrs. Emil Hasenpfeffer. 
Hasenpfeffer, a farmer, had been acting 
kind of queer lately and refused to tell 
where his wife was. Dragging of the 
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river failed to reveal the rest of the 
body. Police were giving the man the 
thirty-third degree when in walked Mrs. 
Hasenpfeffer—not murdered, but just 
minus a leg. She told the officers that 
she had had her leg amputated and had 
instructed her husband to give it a de- 
cent burial. 

It came out that Hasenpfeffer in at- 
tempting to save expense of burial had 
thrown his wife’s leg into the river and 
had said nothing to anyone about it. 


**CASEY AT THE BAT”’’ 


About twoscore years ago O. Robbins, 
now in charge of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
rescue home $f the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, wore the 





The “Mighty Casey” Who “Siruck Out” 
uniform of the Detroit nationals baseball 
team.. It was his playing in a certain 
game that inspired Joseph Quinlan Mur- 
phy to write the famous poem, “Casey 


at the Bat.” 


It looked extremely rocky for the Mudville 
nine that day; 

The score stood four to six, with but an 
inning left to play. 

And so, when Cooney died at first, and Bur- 
rows did the same, 

A pallor wreathed the features of the pa- 
trons of the game. 

A straggling few got up to go, leaving there 
the rest, 

With that hope which springs eternal with- 
in the human breast; 

For they thought if only Casey could get a 
whack at that. 

They’d put up even, money with Casey at 
the bat. 

But Flynn preceded Casey, and likewise so 
did Blake, 

And the former was a pudding and the 
latter was a fake; 

So on that stricken multitude a death-like 
silence sat, 


The old favorite follows: 
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‘Fer there seemed but little chance of (g. 


sey’s getting to the bat. 

But Flynn let drive a single to the wonder. 
ment of all, 

And the much despised Blakey tore the 
cover off the ball, 

And when the dust had lifted and they saw 
what had occurred, 

There was Blakey safe on second, and Flynn 
a-hugging third. j 

Then from the gladdened multitude went up 
a joyous yell, 

It bounded from the mountain-top and rat. 
tled in the dell, 

It struck upon the hillside, and rebounded 
on the flat, 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to 
the bat. 

There was ease in Casey’s manner as he 
stepped into his place; 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing, and a 
smile on Casey’s face; 

And when, responding to the cheers, he 
lightly doffed his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas 
Casey at the bat. 

Ten thousand eyes were on him as he ryb- 
bed his hands with dirt, 

Five thousand tongues applauded as he 
wiped them on his shirt; 

And while the writhing pitcher ground the 
ball into his hip, 

Defiance gleamed from Casey’s eye, a sneer 
curled Casey’s lip. 

And now the leather-covered sphere came 
hurtling through the air, 

And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty 
gradeur there; 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball! un- 
heeded sped— 

“That hain’t my style,” said Casey. “Strike 
one,” the umpire said. 

From the bleachers black with people there 
rose a sullen roar, 

Like the beating of the storm-waves on a 
stern and distant shore; 

“Kill him! Kill the umpire!” shouted some- 
one from the stand— 

And it’s likely they’d have done it had not 
Casey raised his hand. 

With a smile of Christian charity great 
Casey’s visage shone; 

He stilled the rising tumult, and he bade 
the game go on; 

He signaled to the pitcher, and again the 
spheroid flew, 

But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire 
said, “strike two.” 

“Fraud!” yelled the maddened thousands, 
and the echo answered “Fraud,” 

But one scornful look from Casey, and the 
audience was awed; 

They saw his face grow stern and cold; 
they saw his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey would not !et 
that ball go by again. 

The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips his 
teeth are clinched with hate, 

He pounds with cruel violence his bat upon 
the plate; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and 
now he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force 

of Casey’s blow. 

somewhere in this favored land the 

sun is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, and some 
where hearts are light, 

And somewhere men are laughing, and 
somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville—mighty 
Casey has “Struck Out.” 


Oh! 





Loyalty is the cement of friendship—t 
fills up, smoothes over, and heals the cracks 
in character; it takes a man for what he 
is, not for what you would have him be; it 
helps you to give of your love and to rece!v¢ 
the love of those to whom you stand true 
in spite of their faults——Boston Post. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


PROHIBITION TODAY 


While Gen. Andrews, head of federal 
dry law enforcement, was in England 
dickering over a treaty which he ex- 
pects will stop much of the illegal booze 
smuggled into the United States, these 
events were transpiring at home: 

President Coolidge’s executive order 
authorizing state and lecal officials to 
assist federal agents in enforcing the 
isth amendment was ruled illegal by 
Judge Rossiter of Erie, Pa. Govs. Smith 
of N. Y., Ritchie of Md., Moore of N. J., 
Donahey of Ohio, Pothier of R. I. and 
Blaine of Wis. came out against the 
order, but Govs. Walker of Ga., Hammill 
of lowa, Paulen of Kans. and Sorlie of 
\. Dak. gave it unqualified approval. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
of the Anti-Saloon League, attacked dry 
oflicials for being “without faith in their 
jobs.” 

(he board of temperance and morals 
of the Methodist Episcopal church laud- 
ed Gen. Andrews for his enforcement 
policies. 

Detroit police were told that 17,000 
“blind pigs” operate in that city. 

An advisory committee of lawyers 
appointed by the Indiana supreme court 
found three officials of the Indiana Anti- 
Saloon League guilty of contempt for 
criticizing the court for liquor case de- 
Clsions, 

\n increase of 25 per cent in alcohol 
deaths in the first six months of 1926 


over the same period last year was re- 
ported by Metropolitan Insurance Co, 

\. H. Stayton, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 


charged that liquor was being 
openly sold on the Leviathan and other 
American merchant marine vessels. 

Bootleg liquor has degenerated in 
quality to such an extent that most of 
the “hooch” now sold is “slow death,” 
a ling to J. W. Quillen, chief chem- 

the New York branch of the in- 
ter revenue department. Poison 
liquor killed 700 persons in New York 
last year, Federal Prohibition Adminis- 
lrator Mills of that city reported, adding 
that the 15,000 “speak-easies” in that 
city exceed the number of saloons there 
in 1918, 
_teuds between bootleggers and “hi- 
lickers” in Chicago alone caused over 
*” violent deaths since Jan. 1. 
Liquor was so easy to obtain in the 
. county, ILL, jail that Martin Dur- 
‘sheik slayer,” and two guards 
Slussered into court. “If prisoners can 
iquor they can get guns,” remarked 
Judge MeGoorty. 

\!iendance at Boston’s symphony 
Concerts shows an inerease since the 
dry law was passed. 

“there isn’t any intention on the 
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part of the government to enforce the 
18th amendment,” declared Prohibition 
Administrator Ray for western Pennsyl- 
vania in resigning. 

Col. Ned M. Green, deposed prohibi- 
tion administrator for Nevada and 
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The 18 states shaded with straight lines will 
reveal their prohibition sentiment this fall, 
either by referendum or state wide election 
contests. Thewet and dry issue figuresinlocal 
political fights in the states shaded with dots. 


northern California, was indicted at San 
Francisco on charges involving use of 
confiscated liquor and misconduct. 

Ten members of the coast guard were 
arrested and 10 others suspended on 
evidence that they had co-operated with 
rum-runners on the New Jersey coast. 
The entire personnel of one -station, 
from the commander down, was impli- 
cated. 

Nearly 30 physicians were indicted 
in New York on charges of selling 
medicinal liquor prescriptions. New 
York’s fake prescription whisky busi- 
ness was estimated by Assistant U. S. 
Attorney Fogarty to be a $15,000,000 
industry. 

American tourists last year spent over 
$1,000,000 for rum in Montreal, said the 
Quebec liquor commission. 

Federal appropriations for dry law 
enforcement increased from $7,100,000 
in 1920 to $30,000,000 for the current 











—Cartoon in Dayton News. 


A wet view. Opponents of the 18th amend- 

ment claim it is impossible for Uncle Sam to 

stop leaks in the prohibition dam by plug- 
ging them with local officials. 





year. The federal dry army now num- 
bers 4000 men. 

Gasoline is being placed in alcohol to 
prevent it from being devoted to illegal 
use. Dry agents are adding formalde- 
hyde tablets to seized beer to prevent 
decomposition while awaiting introduc- 
tion as evidence. 


The “spectacular” and “theatrical” tac- 
tics of some dry agents were so con- 
demned that federal agents were order- 
ed to do less shooting and be more cour- 
teous.. A Steubenville, Ohio, jury freed 
one man who killed a dry agent who 
searched his house without his per- 
mission. 

It is rumored that Gen. Andrews will 
quit his post next month.~ He has 
threatened to do so several times but 
each time Secretary Mellon, under 
whose department federal enforcement 
comes, prevailed on him to remain. 

Though the senate committee investi- 
gating campaign expenditures voted 
against full publicity to donors to the 
Anti-Saloon League, it has leaked out 
that among the big contributors is John 
D. Rockefeller sr. and John D. Rocke- 
feller jr.. Mrs. Barend Van Gerbig of 
New Canaan, Conn., Mrs. Marius de Bra- 
bant of New York, Joseph Boyer of De- 
troit, S. S. Kresge of five-and-10-cent 
store fame and Larz Anderson, former 
minister to Sweden. 

State and local politics seethe with 
struggles between wet and dry factions. 
The wets make extravagant claims of a 
changing popular sentiment. 

Referendums on the liquor question 
are authorized or projected for Novem- 
ber in eight states—New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, Colorado, California, Mon- 
tana, Illinois and Nevada. Seventeen 
senators are said to favor the referen- 
dums. The recent Ohio primary saw 
former Senator Atlee Pomerene, a wet, 
nominated for senator by the Democrats, 
However, Senator Willis, renominated 
by the Republicans, is dry. In Illifois 
George Brennan, Democrat and very 
wet, is making his senatorial fight 
against Frank Smith, Republican dry, 
almost solely on the prohibition issue. 
In Pennsylvania William S. Vare, Repub- 
lican senatorial nominee, stands on a 
dripping platform. In Massachusetts 
former Senator Walsh, wet Democrat, 
is opposing Senator Butler, dry Repub- 
lican. In New Hampshire the wets are 
after the scalp of Senator Moses. New 
Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island are considered wet be- 
cause their congressional representa- 
tion is wet. Maryland, always wet, will 
be wetter if it nominates Rep. Hill for 
the senate on the G. O. P. ticket in pref- 
erence to Senator Weller. The wet and 
dry issue is involved in Oregon’s gu- 

had 
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bernatorial fight. Even in Georgia Rep. 
Upshaw, outspoken dry, has wet oppo- 
sition. Wet and dry candidates also 
figure in local contests in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Indiana and Louisiana. 

Ohio has already defeated two refer- 
endums on beer. Though California in 
1920 voted against an enforcement act 
two years later it approved the measure. 
In 1916 Oregon and Colorado both voted 
down beer bills. In 1920 Massachusetts 
voted for beer and light wines, in 1922 
it voted against dry enforcement and in 
1924 voted for another beer bill. 

A warning to states that they cannot 
by referendum or otherwise nullify the 
18th amendment is issued by James 
Britt, counsel for the prohibition unit. 
“The states,” he says, “can take a vote 
on any subject they please. But no state 
has a right by legislation, referendum or 
otherwise to enact any legislation incon- 
sistent with the existing amendment or 
the national prohibition act. What is 
or is not constitutional is a federal and 
not a state question. 

“Millions of our fellow citizens sin- 
cerely believe in prohibition as a Da- 
tional policy and in total abstinence 
from strong drink as the best and safest 
rule of individual life. These principles 
should be enforced without the sadspec- 
tacle of the constitution of the United 
States being shamelessly trampled 
under foot.” 

The 18th amendment was ratified by 
46 states—all but Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. New Jersey delayed until March, 
1922, ratifying an act that passed con- 
gress in 1917 and was declared in ef- 
fect in 1919, 





VIKING SHIP CROSSES ATLANTIC 


Following the course that Leif Erics- 
son is supposed to have sailed to Amer- 
ica, nearly 500 years before Columbus 
reached this continent, four modern 
vikings and a dogmascot reached Boston 
in a tiny sailing vessel modeled after 
the one used by the early voyager. The 
open 42-foot boat left Bergen, Norway, 
where it was built, and crossed the 
ocean by way of the Faroe islands, Ice- 
land and Greenland, making the trip-in 
less than three months. Capt. Folgero 
was in command. When 60 miles off the 
New England coast the boat was be- 





Leif Ericsson Again Visits America 


calmed and was taken in tow to Boston 
by a coast guard cutter. 

It was in the year 1000 that Leif, son 
of Eric the Red, is said to have sailed 
with 35 men to America, reaching the 
Labrador coast and exploring as far 
south as what is now Boston. He called 
the new land Vineland because of its 
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many grapes. After loading his little 
boat with timber, he safely returned to 
Greenland. Subsequently other parties 
of vikings are said to have come to 
America. 


A MATTER OF REAL ESTATE 


During and for some time after the 
war a modest apartment of. two rooms, 
kitchen and bath in Washington rented 
for as much as $110 a month—if they 
could be had at all. The city was 
crowded with excess war workers and 
any kind of housing was at a premium. 
Today Uncle Sam’s capital city force 
has been reduced to 60,000. Many new 
apartment houses have been built, yet 
many apartments are vacant because the 
real estate men like to imagine that war 
conditions continue to prevail. The 
same kind of an apartment previously 
described now rents for between $65 
and $90. 

Recently an unnamed individual of- 
fered to erect modest apartments in the 
downtown section for the benefit of the 
small army of government clerks. He 
figured that a rental of $12.50 a room 
would cover the cost of construction, 
interest etc. As an-alternative, he offers 
to sell the apartments on the tenant- 
ownership plan for a cash down pay- 
ment of $250 and a nominal monthly 
charge to cover taxes, operation etc. 

But the Washington real estate fra- 
ternity is loudly skeptical. It can’t be 
done,” “the city is overcrowded with 
apartments,” they cry. However, the 
housing project has the support of the 
government departments, through which 
the offer came, and the federal workers 
are being asked if they will support 
such an enterprise. 


INDIANS SUE UNCLE SAM 

Over $1,000,000,000 hinges on suits 
filed against the government by 35 In- 
dian tribes having claims of one sort or 
another. The Sioux are trying to col- 
lect $800,000,000 from Uncle Sam be- 
cause he took their beloved Black hills 
of North and South Dakota without 
compensating them or educating their 
children as he is said to have promised 
in the treaty of 1869. 

The Creeks say they turned 23,000,000 
acres of land in western Georgia and 
eastern Alabama over to the govern- 
ment as the result of a treaty made with 
Andrew Jackson but that the contracted 
sum of $195,000,000 has not been forth- 
coming. Delaware tribes are seeking 
$1,500,000 which they claim is due them 
because a government clerk years ago 
stole that much of their property and 
the government failed to fully reimburse 
them. The Arikara, Gros Ventre and 
Mandan Indians are suing the govern- 
ment for $135,000,000, the value of North 
Dakota lands which are said to have 
been taken away by executive order 
without any return being made to the 
red men. 

Treaty violations are also charged in 
the Kaw suit for $64,000,000, the Kla- 
math, Modox and Yakooskin suits in- 
volving $15,000,000, the Wichita tribe 
suit for $11,000,000, the Osage suit for 
$3,250,000, the Flandreau suit for $475,- 
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000, the Iowa tribe suit for $353,000, the 
Stockbridge suit for $80,000, and the 
Choctaw suit for $170,000. 


STATUE MADE OF PENNIES 


Over 100 pounds of pennies contribyt. 
ed by 20,000 newsboys made possible q 
statue of “Laddie Boy,” an Airdale once 
owned by President Harding. In fact, 
the statue is made of the pennies. This 
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“Laddie Boy’ Memorial 
odd memorial will be placed in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, as 
the newsboys’ tribute to “their friend, 
Warren Gamaliel Harding.” The fund 
was promoted by the Roosevelt News- 
boys’ Association of Boston in recogni- 
tion of the late president’s interest in a 
monument erected at Brookline, Mass., 
to “Scotty,” a newsboy killed while 
fighting with the American forces in 
France. Original plans contemplated 
presenting the statue to Mrs. Harding, 
but she died before it was completed. 


BOMB TEST SUPPORTS MITCHELL 


When the Alabama, one of the two 
obsolete battleships sunk in bombing 
tests in Chesapeake bay in 1921, was 
brought to the surface by a salvage com- 
pany, examination of the damage that 
sent it to the bottom partly bore out 
Col. Mitchell’s theory of the vulnerabil- 
ity of the warship to aerial attack. The 
navy contends that a direct hit is nec- 
essary to sink a vessel. It reported that 
the Alabama’s end was caused by such 
a hit. The new evidence, however, 
shows that the 11,000-ton ship was de- 
stroyed by an indirect hit that left a 
gaping hole in the side beneath the wa- 
terline. This hit was not mentioned in 
official records. There is now a move- 
ment on foot to elect the former air 
officer head of the National Aeronautic 
Association. 


INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


Discussion, not to mention argument, 
by the institute of politics in session 4 
Williamstown, Mass., involved many 
past and present international problems. 
Reference to the foreign debt squabble 
led Charles Perin, industrial engineet; 
and Dr. Charles Leith, professor of 
geology at Wisconsin university 42 
war-time mineral adviser to the gover- 
ment, to suggest trade agreements as 4 
compromise, They feel this would elim!- 
nate ill feeling and, incidentally, “re!a* 
the ring of monopolistic restrictions 
which since the war have been draw! 
tighter about raw materials vital '0 
American industry.” ; 

The American reservation in offering 
to join the world court (providing that 
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no case involving the United States shall _ 


be submitted to the court without the 
consent of the senate) is impossible for 
the league of nations to accept, Nicholas 
Politis, Greek minister to France, told 
his distinguished audience. He sees the 
need of a change in the league covenant. 
The Locarno pact is a bigger step for- 
ward than the Geneva protocol, he de- 
clared. 

Control of oil was held the key to 
world power by Henry Doherty, public 
utilities’ expert. Depletion of the oil 
supply was viewed with alarm by R. T. 
Haslam, professor of chemical engineer- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; A. C,. Bieldner, of the bu- 
reau of public mines; Justin du Pont, 
French perfume manufacturer, and Um- 
berto Pomilio, Italian electro-chemical 
authority. However, Prof. Haslam thinks 
the electrical age is dawning and pre- 
dicted that future cities will be smoke- 
less, living conditions will improve and 
general health will benefit. “If coal and 
oi! should disappear from the world 
we'd get along somehow,” said John E. 
Tecple of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. He thinks there is no use worry- 
ing over “non-essentials” because as 
necessity demands substitutes will be 
found. “There is no use saving for the 
next generation,” he remarked. “They 
probably won’t want it. The use of our 
non-essential products is only a con- 
venience of our civilization and when 
they are exhausted the future genera- 
tions won’t know anything about them.” 
Mr. Doherty replied: “There is no sub- 
stitute for petroleum. Predictions about 
discoveries of substitutes. deserve no 
more credence than the ravings of a 
delirious invalid.” 

In asserting that American opinion is 
not always right, Adamantios Polyzoi- 
des, Greek editor, deplored that “when- 
ever American financial and publie opin- 
ion loses confidence in the capacity or 
willingness of another country to meet 
its debt obligations, down goes the 
credit of that country.” Dr. Alfred Zim- 
merman, until recently league of na- 
tions commissioner-general in Austria, 
gave the league credit for saving the 
finances of that country. He thinks the 
whole European economic problem 
would be solved if Russia resumed her 
old place in international intercourse. 

England was blamed for China’s trou- 
bles by several speakers including Dr. 
G. H. Blakeslee of Clark university and 
Dr. Edward Hume, of Yale college. Dr. 
P. W. Kuo, director of the China Insti- 
tule, declared that the “policy of force 
tiust be abandoned in favor of the pol- 
icy of justice.’ The so-called “yellow 
peril” was discounted by Sir Frederick 
Wythe, formerly of the India assembly, 
Who regards the Oriental awakening as 
“a new incentive to progress rather 
than a cause for alarm.” Norbert Lyons 
added: “The World war has knocked the 
tecth out of the yellow peril.” 

Statements that Filipinos as a whole 
do not want independence were decried 
by Judge Jose Santos of the Philippines 
“nd by Pedro Guevara, resident com- 
iussioner, The latter contended that the 
islands are tired of “political slavery.” 
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Instead of the Monroe doctrine strength- 
ening our bonds of friendship with 
Latin-America it has caused distrust, 
stated Dr. L. S. Rowe, director-general 
of the Pan-American Union. Several 
speakers interpreted Latin-America’s 
adherence to the league as a political 
move to align with a power that will 
balance American influence. 

Financial disorganization abroad has 
paved the way for socialistic control of 
governments, asserted Dr. Moritz Bonn, 
German economist. Arthur Kuhn of the 
International Law Association com- 
plained that American newspapers are 
too sensational. The most remarkable 
manifestation of the power of public 
opinion in recent years, according to 
Sir Frederick Wythe, was the defeat of 
the British general strike by the public 
of England. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST MEMORIAL 

On the summit of Coxcombe hill over- 
looking the Columbia river at Astoria, 
Ore., stands this towering shaft com- 








Astor Memorial Shaft 


memorating the three pioneer events in 
the settlement of the Pacific northwest 
—the discovery of the Columbia river 
by Capt. Robert Gray in 1792, the ar- 
rival of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
on the Pacific coast in 1805, and the 
founding of Astoria by John Jacob Astor 
in 1811. The memorial tower is the 
gift of Vincent Astor, great-great-grand- 
son of John Jacob Astor. The recent 
dedication ceremonies were presided 
over by Gov. Pierce of Ore. 


DEAF MUTES ‘‘FEEL’’ MUSIC 


A room full of couples executing the 
latest dances to the strains of a jazz 
orchestra. Nothing strange about that, 
you say. But this was a gathering of 
deaf mutes—delegates to the triennial 
convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf at Washington. It was ex- 
plained that they “felt” the vibrations 
of music through the soles of their feet. 
To the onlooker it was no different from 
any other dance. 

An audience of 2500 deaf mutes heard 
speeches in the sign language. Arthur 
Roberts of Chicago called the session 
to order with a series of lightning-like 
movements of his fingers. Thomas Fox 
of New York echoed the views of his 
fellow delegates when he said in the 
finger language: “Educated deaf differ 
from other people merely in the lack 
of hearing. They seek neither pity nor 
charity, for they do not need and do 
not want commiseration; neither do 








they ask for any special favors, but just 
a square deal in their relations with the 
hearing community.” With the aid of 
their fingers the audience sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


NOMINATE ANTI-NEW YORKER 


Gov.“Vic” Donahey, nominated-for a 
third term by Ohio Democrats, prides 
himself on the fact that he has never 
visited New York. He is afraid of being 
contaminated by that metropolis. On his 
recent visit to Philadelphia to dedicate 
the Ohio state building at the sesquicen- 
tennial he risked going to Atlantic City 
for a peek at the ocean but that was the 
nearest he would approach Gotham al- 
though Gov. “Al” Smith of N. Y. on his 
June visit to Columbus had expressed 





‘ amazement at this antipathy and had 


particularly invited the Ohio executive 
to see New York. 

But Gov. Donahey declined. He has 
discovered that his disdain of New York 
adds to his popularity at home. He has 
received many letters and wire mes- 
sages praising him for his attitude. This 
anti-New: York plank, in effect, forms 
part of his third-term-for-governor 
platform. However, some of those 
grooming for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination think this Eastern an- 
tagonism may prove a boomerang. But 
Gov. Donahey refuses to change his 
course. When asked about Chicago he 
says that city is all right—he has visited 
it. He admits that it is big and wicked, 
but reasons that it is not the home of 
Wall street or the plotting ground of 
big “interests.” 


News Notes 


Nip Mexican Plot. Gen. Enrique Es- 
trada, former Mexican secretary of war, 
and 150 followers, also a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition on auto trucks, 
were seized by federal agents at Dul- 
zura, Cal., near the Mexican border. 
Gen. Estrada is supposed to have 
plotted against the Calles government. 














Oil Famine Coming. There is pros- 
pect of a serious oil shortage within the 
next decade unless conservation is prac- 
ticed, according to President Coolidge’s 
oil board which studied the situation. 
The board condemns the wasteful meth- 
ods employed by some oil producers. 


Dry Referendum Ruling. Supreme 
Court Justice Crain of New York de- 
‘nied the application of a citizen’to en- 
join the state’s proposed prohibition 
referendum. Though declaring the ref- 
erendum legal, the justice asserted that 
the general move is futile because con- 
gress cannot let states determine what 
constitutes a violation of the 18th 
amendment. 


Budget Slashed. President Coolidge 
and Budget Director Lord, in confer- 
ence at White Pine Camp, cut $100,000,- 
000 from the tentative budget for the 
next fiscal year. This would make the 
total appropriations $3,270,000,000, or 
$50,000,000 over the amount for the 
present year. There was severe re- 


6 
trenchment in all branches except in the 
matter of dry law enforcement. The 
war and navy departments especially 
were pared. 


Woman Judge Goes Abroad. Judge 
Georgia Bullock of the Los Angeles mu- 
nicipal court has gone to Europe to 
study how foreign courts deal with fe- 
male offenders. 


Young Civil Air Head. William Mc- 
Cracken jr., 37-year-old secretary of 
the American Bar Association, was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to the 
new post of assistant secretary of com- 
merce in charge of aviation. Two other 
young men hold similar secretaryships 
in the war and navy departments. 


Dawes as a Fisherman. Reports from 
Wagon Wheel Gap, Col., where Vice- 
President Dawes visited, said that he 
did not swear when fishing and also 
returned to the water any trout less 
than a foot long. 


Democrats See Majority Rule. A poll 
among members of the Democratic na- 
tional committee is said to show antag- 
onism to fhe two-thirds rule. However, 
they are reported split over the merits 
of the unit rule. 





Drop Women Employees. The Union 
Pacific railroad is replacing women em- 
ployees with men as fast as vacancies 
occur on its Omaha-Ogden, Utah, sys- 
tem. Officials decline to state the reason. 


Rough “Copettes.” A Washington po- 
lice trial board found Policewomen 
Gladys Black and Pearl Parker guilty of 
a false arrest and mishandling of a 
woman they mistook for an escaped in- 
mate of a District institution. They 
were fined $25 each. 


Judge in Ford Suit Withdraws. Be- 
cause attorneys for Henry Ford charged 
personal prejudice on the part of Judge 
Tuttle of the U. S. district court at De- 
troit, that official withdrew from the 
$1,000,000 suit filed against the auto 
manufacturer by Aaron Sapiro, Chicago 
co-operative farm marketing promoter. 
Sapiro claims he was libeled in Ford’s 
magazine, the Dearborn Independent. 





Railroad Banishes Steam. There was 
a joint celebration at Chicago of com- 
muters and rail officials when the IIli- 
nois Central railroad banished its steam 
equipment. Flowers were tossed in the 
path of the first electric train to travel 
over the rails. 





Woman Becomes Sheriff. Mrs. May 
Dunfee of St. Clairsville, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed sheriff to succeed her husband 
who was killed in a gun fight with rum- 
runners. 


Borah Assails Clemenceau. “Ugly in- 
sinuations and false charges” are seen 
by Senator Borah, chairman of the sen- 
ate foreign relations committee, in 
Clemenceau’s open letter on the debt 
situation. Senator Borah commented: 


“He (Clemenceau) speaks of America 
waiting to come into the war. He would 
speak with a firmer sense of gratitude 
if he was expressing thanks that the 
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United States came as soon as she did. 
He also speaks of our making a separate 
treaty. We, as a just people, had no al- 
ternative. The treaty of Versailles was 
impossible. It was based upon ven- 
geance and distribution of territory, 
with which we were not concerned.” 
Among others who took issue with 
Clemenceau was Dodman Wanamaker 
of New York who cabled a French 
newspaper, that the French “Tiger’s” 
remarks “created a false impression.” 


Death Takes “Borax Bill.” William 
Wilson, known as “Borax Bill” because 
hedrovethe famous 20-mule team which 
advertises borax, a Death valley prod- 
uct, died at Los Angeles, Cal., aged 70. 
He made and lost several fortunes as 
a prospector. 





Primary Law Void. The circuit court 
at Dixon, IIl., declared unconstitutional 
the 16-year-old state direct primary law 
under which nominees for state, county 
and local offices are selected. The court 
held that equal representation in coun- 
ty conventions is impossible under the 
existing statute. It enjoined Lee coun- 
ty from paying expenses of the April 13 
primary. The case has been appealed 
to the state supreme court. 


Many Give to Religion. American 
churchmen of all faiths gave $650,000,- 
000 to religion last year, according to 
an estimate by Luther Lovejoy, presi- 
dent of the united stewardship council 
of the Churches of Christ. Of this 
amount the Catholics gave $168,000,000, 
the Methodists $135,000,000, Presbyte- 
rians $72,000,000, Baptists $70,000,000, 
Episcopalians $39,000,000, Congrega- 
tionalists $26,500,000, Disciples of Christ 
$20,600,000 and Jews $18,500,000. 


Garland Divorced. Charles Garland’s 
“April farm” colony experiment at Al- 
lentown, Pa., won a divorce for his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Glen Garland, who sued him 
in a Barnstable, Mass., court. They have 

















The port bow of the Scandinavian-Amer- 

ican liner Frederik VIII on which our travel 

editor set forth on his European investigat- 

ing trip. He snapped this picture just before 
the ship left Hoboken. 
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four children. Garland first came into 
prominence when he refused legacies 
amounting to millions. However, he 
changed his mind about one inheritance 
and with it endowed the American Fund 
for Public Service. 





Rockefeller Heir Evaded Customs, 
Eagle-eyed customs inspectors were 
suspicious when J. Sterling Rockefeller, 
22-year-old grandnephew of John DP, 
Rockefeller, stepped off a steamship at 
New York wearing a coat in hot weath- 
er. The bulging pockets contained for. 
eign articles on which he failed to de. 
clare duty. Uncle Sam fined him $476 
for this “oversight.” 


Polar Flyer Gets Millions. Lincolp 
Ellsworth, who flew over the north pole 
with Amundsen, received $2,000,000 as 
his share of the estate left by his father, 
James W. Ellsworth, who died at Hud- 
son, Ohio, in 1924. 


Scopes Trial Judge Loses. Official 
tabulation of ballots cast in the 18th ju- 
dicial district of Tennessee showed that 
Judge Raulston, who presided at the 
evolution trial of John Scopes, lost the 
renomination. Leslie Darr, young law- 
yer, beat him by less than 600 votes. 


Congratulates Germany. On the sey- 
enth anniversary of the German repub- 
lic, President Coolidge sent the follow- 
ing message to President von Hinden- 
burg: “I extend to your excellency on 
behalf of the government of the United 
States, and in my own name, cordial 
congratulations and earnest wishes for 
continued prosperity of Germany.” 


Labor Denies Intervention in Mexico. 
William Green, speaking for the Ameri- 
can Federation of which he is president, 
denied that his organization influences 
or otherwise interferes with the attitude 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor re- 
garding the Mexican religious contro- 
versy. 


Pyramid Builder Dies. William Har- 
vey, wealthy resort owner at Fayettes- 
ville, Ark., died from an infection re- 
ceived while superintending construc- 
tion in the Ozarks of a huge pyramid 
dedicated to civilization. A special ar- 
ticle on this odd work appeared in our 
Aug. 14 issue. “Coin” Harvey was a 
prominent free silver advocate in Bry- 
an’s first presidential campaign. 

Exports. American world exports in 
the last fiscal year were valued at $4,- 
754,000,000 as-compared with $4,864,- 
000,000 the year previous. A drop of 
$326,000,000 was noted in exports to Eu- 
rope. Our total imports amounted to 
$4,466,000,000 as against $3,824,000,000 
the year previous. An increase of $440,- 
000,000 was noted in imports from Asia, 
due mainly to high rubber prices. 





FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock's 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Bo* 
737, Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advt. 
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\ cable announced the safe arrival 
abro: ol of our travel editor. As related 
in last week’s issue, he will tour the 
different European countries, recording 
his adventures, observations and im- 
pressions im a series of interesting as 
well as instructive articles soon to ap- 
pear exclusively in the Pathfinder, 

: Remember how you enjoyed the trav- 

e| stories, “Ireland as Seen from a Bi- 
. cycle,” published in 1922? These re- 
5 counted the travel editor’s experiences 
on a previous trip abroad. The new 
articles promise to be even-more enter- 


} taining than the Ireland series and 
e that is saying a good deal. 
: For one thing, the coming series will 
, present an unbiased and first-hand in- 
P vestigation of present-day conditions in 
Europe. Our travel editor’s eyes will 
1 be your eyes; he will record things ac- 
b> tually as he sees them, He will avoid 
t the fault of so many travelers in being 
e encyclopediac, so to speak. That is to 
e say, the Pathfinder travel editor will 


hunt for material which, from his long 
association with the Pathfinder, he 
knows readers will be interested in. He 
will relate his own personal experiences 
and mention matters of human interest 
which add so much to the readability 
of his articles. 

In one message received from the 
d travel editor he remarked that he had a 
' rather warm “send-off” in Hoboken. 
Two factors were responsible—the day 
of sailing was terribly hot and he wore 


0. a winter suit. However, when the ves- 
j- sel put to sea the heavy clothing was 
it, appreciated, 

es “Buy a flag, buy a flag!” droned a ped- 
Je dler who walked up and down the dock 
e- just before sailing time. He was doing 
0- a brisk business selling American, Nor- 


wegian, Danish and Swedish flags. The 

flags were waved by the passengers as 
rs the ship pulled out and also by rela- 
S- lives and others who gathered at the 
pier to see loved ones off. The travel 
c- editor reports that the flags were being 
sold at five times the price they brought 
in stores not many blocks away. An- 
Other thing, in examining the flags he 
found they bore the significant stamp, 
“Made in Japan.” However, the buyers 
didn’t seem to care. They wanted the 
lags for a particular purpose, and cost 
“7 and origin did not matter, 
4. lhe Frederik VII, the Scandinavian- 
of American liner on which our editor 

sailed, is a 12,000-ton véssel. The travel 
ediior was much impressed with the 
Means and the rapidity in which the 
40),- Dassengers’ baggage was loaded into the 

: hold by electric windlasses: 

He explains that the graduated scale 
of white numbers appearing on both 
bow and stern at the water-line indi- 
Cate the depth of water that the boat 
ms draws. When loaded with freight a ves- 
re sel naturally rides deeper in the water. 
ells A glance at the white figures tells the 

Shipping men how much of the hull is 
below the surface. 

\ vessel passing from fresh water to 
occon water has an appreciable rise be- 


ome 
Box 
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Travel Editor Reaches Europe 


cause of the buoyancy caused by the 
salt in the sea. Not many people realize 
that a cubic foot of salt water is heavier 
than the same quantity of fresh water 
The former weighs 64 pounds and the 
latter 62 pounds. Tables have been 
worked out showing that a ship with a 
hull 31 feet deep will rise from six to 
seven inches on entering the sea from a 
fresh-water river. Though this may 





Sketches made from photographs taken by 
the travel editor. The upper illustration 
shows the stern of the vessel on which he 
went abroad. Lower left is a close-up of the 
ship’s stern, showing upper part of rudder 
and white figures indicating depth of water 
which boat draws. The man in the lower 
right hand picture was at the dock selling 
flags at a considerable profit. 


seem insignificant, such things have to 
be taken into consideration in shipping. 

In crossing the Atlantic the Frederik 
VIII, being a Danish vessel and being 
bound for a Danish port, flew the flag 
of Denmark from the stern. From the 
foremast it flew the American flag. The 
placing of the flags is defined by inter- 
national custom. The flag of the nation 
to which a sea-going vessel belongs is 
always flown from the stern, and the 
country which it sails from is honored 
by a flag-flung from the foremast. 

While on shipboard our editor learned 
about “dead reckoning.” Of course, any 
reference book will explain that this 
term in navigation refers to “the cal- 
culation made of a ship’s place by means 
of the compass and the log; the first 
serving to point out the course she sails 
on, and the other the distance run.” 
From these two things given, the mari- 
ner, making proper allowance for the 
variation of the compass, leeway, cur- 
rents etc., is enabled, without any obser- 
vations of the sun_or stars, to figure out 
the ship’s position. 

“But where does the ‘dead’ part of 
the term come in?” asked the travel 
editor. 

Even the ship’s officers were some- 
what perplexed, but finally one dug up 
this explanation: In the old days log 
books were not printed as they are now. 















Then they were made up of loose sheets 
with columns ruled by hand. The log of 
the British ship Dreadnought of the late 
17th century had 12 narrow columns to 
a page. For want of space, the column 
for the latitude “deduced from the 
reckoning” was recorded “Ded./Latt.” 
The abbreviation “ded.” for “deduced” 
has become corrupted into “dead.” 


The travel editor, who at home is 
often driven to desperation by the toot- 
ing of locomotives outside the Pathfind- 
er building, took special note of the 
whistles used at sea. He discovered 
that one short blast means “I am direct- 
ing my course to starboard.” Two short 
blasts means “I am directing my course 
to port.” Three short blasts means “My 
engines are going full speed astern.” He 
was further pleased to observe that “a 
short blast” in maritime circles means 
a blast of only one second’s duration. 
He would be still further pleased to see 
the railroads adopt this same system as 
far as length of blasts is concerned. 

The editor also observed that when 
the path of two steamers crossed, the 
vessel which had the other on its own 
Starboard yielded the right of way. 
Sailing vessels always have the right of 
way over the steamship. This is due to 
the fact that the steamer can maneuver 
more quickly than a boat which depends 
on wind alone. 

From sunset to sunrise, in all kinds 
of weather, a big boat is required to 
carry a green light on the starboard 
(right) side and a red light on the port 
(left) side. In addition, an ocean 
steamer carries a bright white light 
part way up the foremast and often- 
times a similar light on a rear mast and 
somewhat higher than the others. In 
fog, mist, snow or rain, whether by 
day or night, steam vessels are required 
to sound horns or whistles at regular 
intervals. The time between the blasts 
indicates whether the boat is under way 
or ata stop. A “nautical mile” is meas- 
ured different in various countries. That 
set by the British admiralty is 6080 
feet. The one fixed by the U. S. coast 
survey is slightly longer. The French 
measure their nautical miles in meters. A 
“cable’s length” is 1/10th of a nautical 
mile. The speed of a ship is figured in 
“knots.” This term comes from the 
marking of divisions on the log line 
with pieces of cloth or knotted string. 
Frequently, though erroneously, a knot 
is used synonymously with nautical 
mile. A “fathom” is six feet and three 
nautical miles make one “league.” 

The wireless room is always a source 
of attraction to passengers. The editor 
learned that one of the requirements in 
order to become a first-class operator is 
ability to transmit and read radio tele- 
graph signals at a speed of not less than 
20 words a minute. 

The editor took advantage of this pro- 
ficiency to radio home the jocular ex- 
planation that probably one of the rea- 
sons why his ship took the northern 
route around the British isles was to 
avoid the English channel where the 
great number of persons trying to du- 
plicate Gertrude Ederle’s swimming 
feat made navigation “dangerous.” 
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IRELAND 


Maharajah Rents a Rivers The Maha- 
rajah of Alwar, one of the wealthiest 
potentates of India, has leased a river 
in Ireland for the fishing season. Dur- 
ing the period of the lease every fish in 
the stream, large and small, is at the ex- 
clusive disposal of the oriental fisher- 
man. He will leave Ireland for Scot- 
land where he has rented a deer forest 
for the hunting season. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Kitchener’s Coffin” Empty. The 
English people got the shock of a life- 
time when a coffin brought from Nor- 
way and said to contain the remains of 
Gen. Kitchener, who went down with 
his ship when it was mined during the 
war, was opened by the police at Lon- 
don and found to be empty. The search 
and “find” were made by a newspaper- 
man, Frank Power, who claimed to have 
positively identified the body which had 
been washed ashore and buried in Nor- 
way. After much publicity the coffin 
arrived, was seized by the police and 
found to be new and never to have con- 
tained a body. The public was indig- 
nant. 


Earth Shocks Sway Houses. A quak- 
ing of the earth was felt over a wide 
area in the midland counties and a part 
of Wales, extending to within 10 miles 
of London. No serious damage was re- 
corded, but the shocks were severe 
enough to rattle dishes and windows, 
sway houses and cause great fright. 








Miners Ask Government Action. The 
miners’ organization issued an appeal 
for the government to take action in 
the coal strike which has long appeared 
almost hopeless. They asked for an 
agreement as to a national minimum 
wage and a reorganization of the min- 
ing industry. 


Submarine Sinks with Five. The Brit- 
ish submarine H-29 sank in the dock- 
yard near Plymouth carrying five men 
to the bottom of the sea. Six men on 
the deck at the time were able to jump 
off. It was believed that the submarine 
was inclined at too sharp an angle as it 
was being moored. 


Calls Women Less Religious. Women 
have grown worse in the last 50 years 
while the attitude of men toward re- 
ligion has improved. This was the dec- 
Jaration of Canon Marquis of Normandy, 
80 years old and the only marquis in 
holy order. He said modern women 
have a too material and artificial out- 
look on life, probably due to their 
greater freedom. 


Professional Captain of Team. A sen- 
sation in English sport that was herald- 
ed in big head lines in all newspapers 
was the act of the national cricket team 
in appointing a professional, the famous 
Jack Hobbs, as*captain in a national 
match. It has always been a principle 
and practice for an amateur to head the 


team; it was necessary to attract the 
patronage of the upper classes. Hobbs 
was made temporary captain, during the 
illness of the regular one, to play the 
Australian team. 


FRANCE 


Ambassador Has Operation. Alexan- 
der P. Moore, ambassador to Spain, 
went to the American hospital at Neuil- 
ly, near Paris, and underwent an opera- 
tion on the knee to remove the effects 
of an old injury. It was said that he 
would be confined for two weeks at 
least. 


A Raphael Bought for $85. A Polish 
musician, Michael Czerniavaky, bought 
an old painting in a Paris store for $85 
which turned out to be a genuine Ra- 
phael. He refused an offer of $6000 for 
it by an American collector, 





Troops on Rhine Reduced. During the 
year 1926 the allied troops in the Rhine- 
land have been reduced from 78,000 to 
70,000, and will be cut next month to 
62,000. The reductions were made as a 
consequence of the Locarno peace pact. 


Premier Poincare Triumphant. After 
parliament met at Versailles as a na- 
tional assembly and incorporated the 











—Cartoon in II 420, Florence, Italy. 


England and France, seated, are inviting 
Italy to sit down and talk a little about dis- 
armament etc. Italy retorts: “I can’t accept 
until you let me have as comfortable a seat 
as you have.” (She means that while Eng- 
land and France secured vast colonial ter- 
ritories as a result of the war, she has no such 
possessions of any account.) 








government sinking fund measures into 
the organic law of the land by a vote 671 
to 144 it adjourned until October leaving 
Premier Poincare master of the situa- 
tion. He let the members know that on 
meeting again he would have more 
work cut out for them to do. Opposi- 
tion came from the communists who 
shouted and sang and even indulged in 
a few fist-fights. But they were promply 
squelched by the smoothly working ma- 
jority. 





Big Steel Trust Planned. Negotiations 
were practically finished at Paris for 
a huge combine of the steel interests of 
France, Germany, Belgium and_ the 
Luxembourg. The big trust, which was 
reported virtually completed, was form- 
ed for the purpose of competing with 
British and American iron and steel 
producers. German papers expressed 
great pleasure over the transaction, but 
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a little anxiety was expressed by the 
Italian press over the possible effects on 
Italy. 


ITALY 


Treaty Made With Spain. A treaty of 
arbitration was signed by the Italian 
and Spanish governments guaranteeing 
reciprocal neutrality in case of an un- 
provoked attack. The two countries 
were also said to have united their jp. 
terests concerning South America, but 
the terms of the treaty were not pub- 
lished before being filed with the league 
of nations. Italian papers proclaimed 
the treaty, coming after peace pacts 
with Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland, as proof of the peaceful in- 
tentions of the fascist government. 


Duel Over Labor Row. Since strikes 
and lock-outs are banned by govern- 
ment a new way has been found to set- 
tle labor disputes. The duel was fought 
by the head of the fascist labor unions 
of Mantua with the chief of the fascist 
industrialist federation. The latter was 
slightly wounded. 


GERMANY 
Duke is Ordained a Priest. Duke Car, 
son of Duke Albrecht of Wuerttemburg, 
was ordained a priest at Beuren. He is 


30 years old and was an officer during 
the World war. 


Clashes Mark Anniversary. As Repub- 
licans celebrated the seventh anniversa- 
ry of the republic with a torchlight pro- 
cession at Berlin they were attacked by 
communists and a riot of fighting fol- 
lowed. Many injured were taken to hos- 
pitals when a strong force of police 
cleared the streets. President Hinden- 
burg postponed his vacation to take part 
in celebrating the young republic’s an- 
niversary. 


Grandmother Greets Miss Ederle. Ger- 
trude Ederle, now famous swimmer, 
was lionized in the little town of Bissen- 
ger where she was born and where her 
grandmother of 75 showed great pride 
in her favorite granddaughter on her 
arrival. She recalled that Gertrude at 
seven years of age could climb the 
highest trees. Stuttgart too gave a great 
reception to the latest swimmer of the 
English channel, after she had been 
feted in France. 


HOLLAND 


Former Kaiser Loses Out. News 
reached the former kaiser of Germany 
at Doorn on the same day from South 
Africa and Greece that his suits to re- 
cover property im both places had failed. 
The court at Capetown refused his ap- 
plication for restoration of properly 
there, and the Greek council of minis- 
ters decided to sell his palace on the 
island of Corfu and use the money to 
pay indemnities allotted to Greek sub- 
jects. . 


POLAND 
Advisory Board for President. Since 
the president of Poland was empowered 
to legislate by decree, being made prac- 
tically a dictator, the cabinet decided ‘0 
create an advisory board to consult with 
and advise him. The board is to be 
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composed of prominent lawyers who 
will be able to draw up the decrees in 
accordance with the constitution and 
existing laws. 


SWITZERLAND 


Reservations Parley Accepted. With 
France and New Zealand accepting the 
invitation to participate in the Septem- 
ber conference to discuss the American 
reservations to adherence to the world 
court the total number of acceptances 
was brought to 21. 


BULGARIA 


Warned About Border Raids. The 
neighbors of Bulgaria—Greece, Jugosla- 
via and Rumania—joined in demanding 
that severe steps be taken by the govern- 
ment to stop the raiding across bor- 
ders of the Bulgarian comitadji. It had 
been widely published that the neigh- 
boring countries were preparing such 
a note and it was generally feared that 
it would take the form of an ultimatum. 


ALBANIA 

Insurgents Chase Regular Troops. Al- 
banian immigrants returning from Italy 
where they organized revolt against the 
government were so successful that gov- 
ernment troops were driven across the 
border into Jugoslavia. They were there 
disarmed and interned. Much fighting 
vas reported, and in some places the 
pulation openly sided with the rebels. 


A 


GREECE 


Famous Island Sinking. The “Island 
Death,” so called in Boecklin’s famous 
painting of it, is slowly sinking into the 
sea and will disappear unless the Arch- 
bishop of Corfu succeeds in his efforts 
o save it. Storms blew down many of 
familiar cypress trees and injured 
the sea wall but the archbishop has suc- 
ceeded in making some repairs. Tradi- 
ion has it that the island was made by 
ptune turning to stone the ship of 
he wandering Odysseus, or Ulysses. 


— 
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TURKEY 


Foreign Commerce Chambers Closed. 
nder a decree issued by the Angora 
government all foreign chambers of 
imerce at Constantinople were clos- 

The order was said to be aimed es- 
ially at the American, Italian, British 
| French chambers. No explanation 
the action was given. 


Hats Off for Funerals. A new police 
cree at Constantinople requires all 
n along a street where a funeral 
cession is passing to doff their new 
iropean hats. This is a custom in 
ny European countries. In the old 
days it was considered a mark of re- 
ct in Turkey to keep the fez on when 
funerals. 


SYRIA 


lrain Passengers Killed. Druse tribes- 

n stopped and robbed a_passenger 
train between Aleppo and Damascus 
| killed all the Armenian passengers. 
One of the victims was a former chief 
‘ police of Damascus. French authori- 
‘ reported that submission of the 
'cbels is steadily growing. Three of the 
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principal leaders made peace wtih the 
government at Damascus, while 5000 
Druses who had long maintained them- 
selves.in the suburbs of the city were 
reported to have been dispersed and to 
have returned to their villages. 


IRAK 


Premier Attacked in Bagdad. The pre- 
mier of Irak, Sir Abdul Moushin Beg, 
was attacked and slashed with a razor 











The German “White House,’ or official resi- 
dence of President Hindenburg, is this palace- 
like building in the Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin. 








at Bagdad by a-customs clerk who felt 
he had a grievance. His wounds were 
not regarded as serious. 


CHINA 


Allies Win Big Victory. The allied 
armies of Marshals Chang Tso-lin and 
Wu Pei-fu, directed by the latter, report- 
ed the capture of the Nankow pass, a 
strategical position held since last April 
by the national army under Feng Yu- 
Hsiang, seized upon his being driven out 
of the capital. Feng was said to be able 
to hold this position 26 miles from Pek- 
ing through the aid of Russian bolshe- 
vists, and that after his defeat he left 
for Moscow: - Hatred of bolshevism 
made allies of the two marshals who 
had formerly fought each other. 


JAPAN 


Prince Likes Paris too well. The im- 
perial household at Tokyo hasexpressed 
displeasure at the long stay in Paris of 
Prince Higashi-Kuni who married a 
daughter of the late emperor Moiji. The 
prince went to France five years ago to 
“study tactics,” leaving his wife and 
two children at home. Two friends of 
the prince who were sent for himreturn- 
ed with the report that his return was 
uncertain since he liked France so well. 


PHILIPPINES 


Thompson Going to China. Carmi 
Thompson, who has been touring the 
Philippines for President Coolidge, an- 
nounced that he was leaving the islands 
a month earlier than planned to go to 
China. The president, he said, wanted 
him to do some work thereinconnection 
with problems affeetingthe administra- 
tion. During his last speech at Manila 
the audience displayed placards demand- 
ing independence. 


AUSTRALIA 
Crowds Greet English Flyer. Onreach- 
ing Melbourne from London the aviator 





Alan Cobham was greeted by a throng 
of 75,000 people who were so eager to 
get a sight of the flyer that barricades 
were broken down and several persons 
trampled upon and injured. Cobham 
is to fly back. His only mishap was the 
killing of his mechanician by an Arab 
as he flew over that country. 


MEXICO 


Scattered Uprisings Attempted. The 
religious war reached the state of at- 
tempted armed uprisings in several 
places. At Mexico City 50 were arrested 
charged with such a plot. Gen. Estrada, 
former secretary of war, organized an 
expedition in California but was ar- 
rested with his army of 174 by the U. 
S. authorities before getting over the 
line. An armored truck, 400 rifles and 
two machine guns were taken. A fight 
occurred between the police and Cath- 
olics at San Angel, a suburb of the capi- 
tal, and a half-dozen persons were ar- 
rested. A few arrests also were made 
in other places, but tension was re- 
lieved when the government decided, 
after first threatening, not to arrest 
Archbishop Mora y del Rio because of 
an interview given out by him. While 
the deadlock continued the boycott car- 
ried on by the Catholics became gradu- 
ally more severe and depressing to busi- 
ness. 


ARGENTINA 


Duggan Flies From New York. Ber- 
nardo Duggan completing his flight of 
more than 9000 miles from New York 
to Buenos Aires was greeted by great 
throngs on his arrival at his home town, 
He was received inthe government house 
by President Alver. Duggan set out on 
the 24th of May but was delayed by 
accidents. 


NICARAGUA 


Trying to Cap~Volcano. The task 
was undertaken by German engineers 
to cap the crater of the volcano Masaya 
near the town of that name. Chemicals 
were poured in the crater in the hope 
of neutralizing the poisonus gases rising 
from it which do much damage to the 
neighboring crops. 


HONDURAS 


Gen. Ferrara Heads Revolt. Many. 
rumors came from neighboring coun- 
tries that a revolt was making headway 
along the Guatemala frontier under the 
leadership of Gen. Ferrara, former sec- 
retary of war. The general headed such 
a movement last April with 800 followers. 


CANADA 


Ship Wrecked on Bar. The schooner 
Sylvia Mosher was wrecked on the outer 
bar on the north side of Sable islands 
and her captain, John Mosher, and the 
crew of 25 perished. A hurricane threw 
the vessel on the bar, which is known 
as “the graveyard of the Atlantic.” 


Hotel for Boys Opened. AtEdmonton, 
a hotel has been opened for the exclu- 
sive use of boys, the first of its kind in 
Canada. It is under the auspices of the 
Church of England, and the church 
will send boys there to be cared for. 
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U. S. Girl Conquers Channel 


The first woman in all history to swim 
the English channel was Gertrude Eder- 
. le of New York. This 19-year-old girl not 
only did what five men had been able to 
do before her, but she did it in two hours 
less time than the best of them. It took 
her 14 hours and 34 minutes. This ac- 
complishment coming the same year 
that an American first flew to the north 
pole adds to our records of achievement 
and to our standing among the nations 
of the world. 

The swim was a remarkable feat. For 
centuries the strip of seabetween France 
and England connecting the cold waters 
of the North sea with the warm waters 
of the Atlantic ocean has been called 
treacherous. Many a voyager has crossed 
the ocean with comfort only to be made 
deathly sick while going over the choppy 
‘waters of this narrow channel with its 
tides running high. 

Though having been swimming almost 
as long as she has been walking Miss 
Ederle did not attempt the channel with- 
out a long and careful training under 
the direction of an expert—Thomas W. 
Burgess, who himself swam the channel 
in 1911 after 32 failures. She was one 
of a number of young women training 
week after week over there at Griz Nez 
(Gray Nose) on the French coast. One 
of them, Miss Barrett of New York, had 
just failed after battling gallantly to 
within two miles of the French coast. 

Conditions were fine when Miss Ederle 
started. The moment was chosen after 
long and careful study by the experts. 
As she easily raced through the water 
with her famous crawl stroke the tug 
Alsace under Capt. Corthes kept near 
her side. On it was a phonograph play- 
ing cheery danee music. A phonograph, 
because the jazz band she started with 
on her trial last year became seasick. 

But before reaching mid-channel 
things grew stormy. A wind of gale 
velocity whipped up heavy seas and big 
waves began to run. As she proceeded 
they became mountainous, frequently 
sweeping over the deck of the Alsace. 
Lillian Cannon, a Baltimore aspirant, 
and Ishak Helmy,a giant Egyptian swim- 
mer, took turns at swimming by the side 
of the New York girl and cheering her 
with their conversation. But both got 
seasick and had to go back to the boat. 

As the terrific waves battered the tug 
almost out of reach and sight of the 
lone swimmer there was consternation 
aboard. The captain and all the experts 
agreed that it was not humanly possible 
for her to finish, and insisted that she 
be called out of the water. Only her 
father and sister, who were on the tug, 
refused to give up. Burgess, the trainer, 
realizing that she might collapse andsink 
in the turbulent waves before anyone 
could get to her, frantically insisted on 
her father signing a paper releasing him 
from responsibility in case she should 
be lost. 

One person on board who could no 
longer stand the strain called out to the 
struggling swimmer: “Come out, girl; 


come out!” Miss Ederle turned with a 
look of amazement and called back: 
“What for?” 

As night fell over the channel a rain 
set in, and there was a rush of very cold 
water from the North sea going down 
on the English side. But the dread 
Goodwin sands had been avoided, and 
with the cold*and rain added to the 
waves Miss Ederle actually increased 


Woman Swimmer’s Route Across Channel 


her speed, anxious to get the thing over 
with. Those on the boat, amazed at her 
stamina and determination, had now 
grown enthusiastic again and began to 
encourage her. 

Red, green and blue lights dotted the 
English shore, now in sight of the swim- 
mer. Her progress after 14 hours of 
constant swimming was incredibly rap- 
id. She plowed on through the heavy 
rollers like a runner finishing a long 
race with a burst of speed, and finally 
as a big wave of the surf receded it left 
her standing erect on the sands of Kings 
Down. She had won. She had attained 
her goal. She was soon in the midst of 
a madly joyful throng of welcomers, but 
missing her father’s presence she im- 
pulsively started to swim back to the 
boat. She was not exhausted! 

Though the channel is only 21 miles 
wide from Griz Nez to Dover Miss Eder- 
le swam 35 to 40 miles because of the 
shifting of the three tides she battled 

















Gertrude Ederle in Her Element 
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against. It would have been easy enough 
for her to swim a much longer distance 
in calm water, but the English channe| 
must be fought. a 

The question is readily asked, What’s 
the use? What’s the good of it? It js 
simply such a striking triumph over 
natural obstacles, a human accomplish- 
ment so difficult and so rare as to {iJ] 
the world with admiration and increase 
confidence and pride in man’s powers 
and possibilities. It is on a par with 
reaching the north pole or the peak of 
Mt. Everest. 

The merit in Miss Ederle’s accom. 
plishment is the more appreciated when 
it is realized that only five men had suc- 
ceeded before her—out of the unnum- 
bered trials. In spite of the immortal 
praises of the Greek youth, Leander, for 
swimming the Hellespont—some four 
or five miles wide—none conquered the 
channel until Capt. Webb succeeded in 
the ’70s. It was 30 years before an- 
other could equal the feat—Burgess in 
1911. Then three years ago such a num- 
ber of Americans .of the finest muscle 
attempted the task*that three of them, 
two from North America and one from 
South, succeeded. Then came the turn 
of the women swimmers. All last year 
the best of them were trying and failing. 
Miss Ederle herself was forced to give 
up, though she objected to doing so and 
quarreled with her trainer for making 
her quit. 

Since Miss Ederle’s success Ishak Hel- 
my and George Michel, a big French- 
man, failed in their attempts, with Bur- 
gess and Capt. Corthes helping as they 
did in the case of the American girl. Miss 
Ederle was on hand to wish them luck 
at the start, as she was when Omer Per- 
rault the Canadian, and Col. Freyberg, 
English officer, tried and failed a few 
days before. Mlle. Sion, the French 
woman swimmer, also took her turn and 
failed. Miss Cannon of Baltimore con- 
tinued to train. 

There is a tradition, but naturally one 
that could not be authenticated, that the 
first man to succeed in swimming the 
English channel was a French soldier. 
He was one of Napoleon’s veterans, at 
a time when those soldiers were accom- 
plishing many wonders. He was cap- 
tured, the story goes, and imprisoned in 
England. But making his escape from 
confinement he reached the channel, 
and during a dark night, without com- 
panion or witness, swam back to France 
and to the “Little Corporal.” 


CHECKING A GABBLER 


During the Vicksburg campaign, in the 
Civil war, Gen. Grant sent this communica- 
tion to one of the officers under his com- 
mand: 

“I am satisfied that much has found its 
way into the public press through that in- 
corrigibly gassy man, Col. Bissell of the 
English regiment. I sent him to you think- 
ing he could not do so much harm there 4s 
here. His tongue will have to be tied if 
there is anything going on where he }5, 
which you don’t want made public. I fee! 4 
strange inclination to arrest him and trust 
to find evidence against him afterward. U. 
S. Grant.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 








Put not your trust in money, but put your 
money in trust.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Rebuilding the Jewish Homeland 


Palestine today is called the only hope 
of the Jewish wanderer and pioneer, 
and the most important factor in the life 
of the Jewish people. Their undying 
hope is that Palestine will again become 
the land of Jewish civilization and cul- 
ture, a haven for the Jewish body and 
soul. A back to Palestine movement 
was started among them 27 years ago. 
Eight years ago, with the issuance of 
the Balfour declaration in favor of Pal- 
estine for the Jews and its acceptance 
by the nations of the world, that move- 
ment became a concern of the civilized 
world and an-immediate challenge to 
the Jewish people. 

According to the United Palestine Ap- 
peal, the international Jewish organiza- 
tion instrumental in helping the wan- 
dering Jew back to his own soil, the 
great masses of Jewish people in Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Rumania and other 
lands of Eastern Europe are caught in a 
blind alley of persecution and economic 
despair. Bitter necessity, it says, cries 
for some way of escape, and since the 
ways which were formerly open, es- 
pecially to America, have been closed, 
Palestine has been opened wide. 


During 1925 nearly 30,000 Jews were 
admitted to the land of their origin. It 
is expected that twice that number will 
be admitted during the current year. 
Colonization has passed the experi- 
mental stage. The people go there with 
marvelous energy and determination to 
transform the waste places into centers 
of productivity and civilization. Never 
in Jewish history, it is claimed, has Pal- 
estine made such an appeal to the Jew- 
ish imagination. It is the land of Jewish 
immigration and colonization. The colo- 
nists are building their own lives and 
rebuilding the National Jewish Home. 
Villages, towns, factories, workshops, 
farms and. gardens are springing up on 
the former wastes, and all are flourish- 
ing 

\ number of funds, deriving their 
support from Jews all over the world, 
have been at work assisting and promot- 
ing the immigration of Jews back to 
Palestine. They include the Keren 
Hayesod (Palestine Foundation Fund), 
the Jewish National Fund, the Hadas- 
sah Women’s Zionist Organization, the 
ior Hadassah, the Hebrew Univer- 

Fund, and the Mizrachi Organiza- 
tion. This year they all united into the 
United Palestine Appeal, which is ap- 
pealing to the Jews in America for $5,- 
00,000 to help carry on the work. These 
organizations are especially interested 
in refugees from the various countries, 
but they help all classes of immigrants. 
However, special attention is given the 
refugees who represent a “gathering of 
exiles.” So far.these immigrants have 
come from 47 countries. The first place 
is taken by Poland with 42 per cent of 
the total number of immigrants. Next 
on the list is Russia with 20 per cent, 
\huania with five per cent and Ruma- 
hia with 4.5 per cent. 

‘he various forms of assistance given 
the immigrants by the organizations in- 


Sit 


clude aid in transportation, legal as- 
sistance, medical assistance, temporary 
housing, maintenance, cred{ts, training 
etc. Also, immigration offices are main- 
tained at Warsaw, Lemberg, Chernow- 
itz, Galatz, Berlin, Vienna, Kovno, Con- 
stantinople, Sofia, Trieste and Riga. Be- 
sides there are the immigration stations 
at Jaffa and Haifa for the reception of 
immigrants in Palestine. 


Today there are approximately 100 
Jewish agricultural settlements in Pal- 
estine, including those which were 
founded a generation ago and those 
founded in the past four years. There is 
practically no unemployment among the 
settlers. This is said to be due to the 
fact that the various funds grant loans 
to labor institutions which provide em- 





A scene in a Jewish colony in the Valley of 


Jezreel, Palestine. The bags contain grain. 


ployment to the workers, as well as ed- 
ucation, recreation and health service. 
An elaborate school system has been es- 
tablished, including kindergartens, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, teach- 
ers’ seminaries, professional schools 
and trade schools. The educational pol- 
icy is to make training and practical 
work more and more a substantial part 
of the curriculum. In addition to gar- 
dening, which is taught to all children, 
and sewing and embroidery, which are 
taught the girls, many schools have in- 
troduced cardboard work and book- 
binding, while several schools teach 
carpentry and bée and poultry keeping. 
Hebrew is the language of instruction 
and has brought a revival of that lan- 
guage as the vernacular of the Jews in 
Palestine. 

Dr. Arthur Ruppin, Palestinian col- 
onization expert, says: 

“Two factors tend to solidify Jewish 
achievements. in Palestine: first, the 
number of Jews with a secured eco- 
nomic existence in the country, and 
second, the area of land in Jewish pos- 
session. Every bit of progress along 
these two lines adds strength to Jewish 
hopes. 

“While the need of a larger Jewish 
population in Palestine is recognized 
on all sides, the need of increasing Jew- 
ish land holdings is, it seems to me, not 
yet sufficiently appreciated. 

“A considerable increase in Jewish 
land possessions in Palestine is needed 
for two reasons: first, the economic 
condition of the Jews in Palestine will 
not be a healthy one unless a consider- 
able part of them will live on agricul- 
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ture. This necessitates, of course, the 
acquisition of large tracts of land. Sec- 
ond, large Jewish land possessions in 
all parts of the country are the only 
means by which the Jews of Palestine 
can escape the fate of the Jewries of the 
diaspora who become concentrated in a 
few cities away from the open country. 
Otherwise the Jewish settlements in 
Palestine will remain mere oases in a 
non-Jewish country. If. we want to 
bring to Palestine 60,000 Jews this year, 
at least an additional 200,000 dunams 
(50,000 acres) of land must be acquired. 

“Twenty-four years ago the Zionist 
movement created in the Keren Kaye- 
meth le Israel (Jewish National Fund) 
an institution for the acquisition of 
land as the inalienable property of the 
Jewish people. This fund is carrying 
out the land policy of the Zionist move- 
ment in an admirable manner. It must 
now be given the means that would en- 
able it to do justice to its ever growing 
task. Its income must be tripled if the 
National Fund is to acquire the land 
needed for our colonization purposes 
and prepare it for cultivation.” 


MAN AND HIS HATS 


A careful comparison of hats worn by 
many-~men of different walks in life—hats 
left in a store when new ones are bought— 
shows, among other things, that a man’s 
hat, more readily, perhaps, than any other 
article of wearing apparel, becomes defi- 
nitely individualized. For instance: 

A straw hat that has been worn even a 
few times will bear on its brim—or on its 
brim and crown—marks that show clearly 
if a man is right or left handed. Each time 
a man puts on or takes off his hat, he leaves 
a fine impression of his fingers that could 
be caught by microphotography. Observa- 
tion of a group of men in the same office 
showed that all handle their hats in slightly 
different ways. 

The contour of the inside of the hat 
crown and brim, particularly in warm 
weather, soon adapts itself to the contour 
of its wearer’s head. The perspiration line 
on the sweatband shows clearly the con- 
figuration of the forehead. 

In a straw hat, the crown lining will fre- 
quently show if a man has a heavy growth 
of hair, or if he is among the bald or nearly 
bald. There may even be small hairs ad- 
hering to the hat, as at the joint of the 
sweatband, at the back. 

Smell is another point that might well aid 
the detectives. If a man uses hair tonic or 
oil, it does not need a bloodhound to tell it. 

To wander into the less obvious fields, if 
the hat has been in use for some time, the 
search for the district in which its wearer 
lives may be at least restricted in scope. 
Chemical analysis of the dirt adhering to 
the hat might show, to take one example, 
that its wearer travels on a railroad line 
that still uses coal. 

Man is so restricted in his choice of wear- 
ing apparel that his hat is one of the few 
means by which the conservative citizen 
may express individuality—and the hat 
responds quickly by reflecting that indi- 
viduality in dozens of ways of which its 
wearer does not dream. 

A piece of broken button has sent a man 
to the guillotine; a dropped hairpin indi- 
cated which of three women was a murder- 
ess; a few hairs, a smear of blood, all have 
led to the clearing of mysteries. And they 
were single clues; a hat offers many.—The 
Hat Retailer. 








The first business of a philosopher is to 
part with self-conceit.—Epictetus. 
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Automobile Operation at Night 

Many motorists claim that their ma- 
chines run better at night than they do 
in the daytime. The popular explana- 
tion for this is that there is more oxy- 
gen inthe air at night than during the 
day. For the same reason it is said that 
an automobile engine will run better 
in rainy weather. But the U. S bureau 
of standards does not think there is any 


scientific basis for such a theory If an - 


automobile runs better at night, says the 
bureau, it is probably due to the lower 
air temperature at night which permits 
the engine to take in a slightly greater 
weight of air for each stroke. Varia- 
tions in the amount of moisture in the 
air would have no appreciable effect 
on either power or fuel economy and 
there is no more oxygen in the air at 
night than in the daytime. 


Fear Causes Death 

Harry Houdini, the famous magician, 
thinks that miners and others who be- 
come trapped in air-tight compartments 
die of fear rather than of carbon dioxid 
poisoning. To prove his contention 
Houdini had himself sealed in a coffin 
and sunk to the bottom of a swimming 
pool in a New York hotel. It was com- 
puted that there was 34,398 cubic inches 
of air in the coffin. According to ex- 
perts the oxygen in that quantity of air 
should have been used up in three or 
four minutes. Yet Houdini remained in 
the coffin under water for 90 minutes. 
Dr. W. J. McConnell, a physician con- 
nected with the bureau of mines, ex- 
amined the subject before and after the 
experiment. He reported that the phys- 
ical reactions were not serious. “The 
important thing,” says Houdini, “is to 
believe that you are safe, don’t breathe 
deeply and don’t make any unnecessary 
movements.” 


Gathering Earthquake Data 


The causes and effects of the earth- 
quake that so greatly disturbed New 
Englanders in February, 1925, were 
made the subject of a scientific investi- 
gation by the geological survey. The 
cause of the quake is put down by the 
government as being closely related to 
the tilting of the rock beds of the affect- 
ed area following the glacial period. The 
theory is that under the weight of the 
great ice sheet, which lay upon the 
country thousands of feet thick, the 
Northeastern states were depressed or 
tilted toward the north, and that since 
the retreat of the ice they have nearly 
recovered their former attitude. The re- 
covery is not yet complete, however, 
for the tilting has continued within his- 
toric times. 

This earthquake, usually referred to 
as the St. Lawrence earthquake, was 
but one, though the most severe, of a 
group or series of quakes that disturbed 
an enormous area in the northeastern 
United States and Canada between July, 
1924, and March, 1926. The shaking was 


most severe along the St. Lawrence 
river, especially at two centers—one 
near Murray bay and the other near 
Three Rivers, fully 150 miles apart. 
There chimneys were thrown down and 
buildings seriously damaged. Some 
chimneys were thrown down in various 
parts of New England also. 

An interesting phase of the govern- 
ment investigation was the effort to as- 
certain the effect of the earthquake 
upon the activities and minds of the in- 
habitants of the affected areas. The 
physical damage caused was readily dis- 
covered and was comparatively unim- 
portant. The mental effects were pro- 
nounced, however, and might easily 
have led to disastrous results if the 











The object in this picture might be mistaken 


for a Beet or onion. But it is the compass 

jellyfish, with opalescent floating veils of un- 

usual beauty and coloring. At the bottom 

of the sea there are many animals which 
resemble plants. 








quakes had been only a little more se- 
vere. This part of the inquiry brought 
out some interesting racial traits, as well 
as the facts sought. 

“The descendants of the old New Eng- 
land stock,” says the report, “regard 
moderation and absolute truth as ob- 
jects of respect, and to them the giving 
of help to a public inquiry was an in- 
herited duty. They could be relied on 
to give cool, impartial statements be- 
cause they had preserved their calm 
even though startled by their first great 
earthquake. In strong contrast were 
the French Canadians, of rather recent 
immigration, with whom reticence is not 
a leading characteristic and whose de- 
sire to tell a good story and give the 
hearer his money’s worth seemed to 
lead some of them rather far afield. The 
Italian fruit dealers who flourish in all 
the good-sized towns were excellent 
sources of evidence. Earthquakes meant 
little to these people, for they were old 
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stories to them in Italy. They gaye 
ready and matter-of-fact accounts, pro. 
vided the inquirer could convince them 
that what they said in such a goverp. 
ment investigation would not be used 
against them. The Greeks were the 
most unresponsive, and the cold shoul. 
ders that they turned upon the federa] 
scientist spoke volumes as to their views 
on government inquiry.” 


Ear Stones in Fish 


A. W. Kesler, of New Albany, Ind, 
writes as follows to the Pathfinder: “jf 
the head of a perch (such as is found in 
the Ohio river) is split lengthwise a 
bony cavity will be found in the upper 
part of the head containing two hard, 
irregular shaped objects white and 
stone-like in appearance, partly smooth 
on the convex side and uneven on the 
concave side. These are loose in the 
cavity and are found in all sizes of perch 
caught here. What is the function of 
these objects? They are sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘lucky stones.’ ” 

The U. S. bureau of fisheries says that 
Mr. Kesler evidently refers to the oto- 
liths or ear stones which are present in 
all species of fish. “They are always 
found,” says the bureau, “in a sort of 
saccular dilatation which lies next to 
the membranous labyrinth or internal 
ear. The sacculus containing the otoliths 
may be connected with the internal ear 
or it may be entirely distinct, depending 
on the species. The function of the 
otoliths is not well known and there is 
a difference of opinion among investiga- 
tors. The two best known theories 
which have been advanced to account 
for the function of these structures are 
as follows: First, they play a role in 
the perception of sound waves, or in 
other words, they are auditory organs. 
Second, they are connected in some way 
with the so-called ‘static sense,’ a term 
referring to the complex process by 
means of which fishes are enabled to 
maintain their equilibrium in water. 
The otoliths are almost entirely mineral 
composition, being soluble in weak ace- 
tic acid. They show annular or period- 
ic rings of growth, somewhat analogous 
to the anhular rings of trees, and are 
frequently used to determine the age of 
fishes,” 


The Dumb Made to Speak 

A London teacher is teaching deaf 
and dumb children to speak perfectly by 
means of an ordinary gas flame, ac- 
cording to a report from England. Each 
pupil is shown how he can make a ga 
flame jump to varying heights and at 
a varying rate by the sounds which the 
pupil does not understand. It is said 
that in three months the pupil learns the 
sounds of the complete alphabet. Miss 
Iza Thompson, the teacher using the 
system, says that “a deaf mute has per- 
fectly normal vocal organs and is mute 
only because he is deaf. He makes 
sounds but is unconscious of them, 2nd 
they convey no meaning to others.” 





A knocker is a man who is always i2 
debt to the folks he is using the hammer 0”. 
—Osborne Enterprise. 
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Ft. Marion to Be Preserved 


In the heart of St. Augustine, Fla., the 
oldest city in the United States, lies the 
oldest and perhaps the most picturesque 
fortress in this country. This ancient 
stronghold which was 195 years in the 
building is the scene of many strange 
and interesting legends. Thrice-named 

San Juan de Pinas, San Marco, and 
finally Ft. Marion—it was recently se- 
lected as one of the old forts to be pre- 
served as national parks. 


The history of Ft. Marion dates back 
to the early bickering between the Span- 
ish and French on the American con- 
tinent. The first permanent settlement 

n what is now United States territory 
was established in 1565 by the Spanish 
on the site of St. Augustine: Because 
there was great danger of being attacked 
by both French and British, work was 
at once begun on a fortress. This was a 
castle which they called San Juan de 
Pinas. The first structure was built of 
logs and earth. 


When Sir Francis Drake plundered 
the town in 1586 the old fort was so 
nearly destroyed that the Spanish had to 
rebuild it. St. Augustine was raided 
again in 1665 by the famous pirate, 
John Davis, who secreted much of the 
booty, around which many tales have 
been woven, in the old fort. Following 


this raid the plans of the fortress were 


changed. At that time the reconstruc- 
tion of the castle as it stands today was 
started. Also, froth that time until the 
work of reconstruction was completed 
in 1756 the fort was known as San 
Marco. 

San Marco was built by the first Afri- 
can Slaves brought to this continent and 
Apalachian Indians whom the Spaniards 
had captured. These were employed 
for about 60 years. In the final years 
of its construction, however, convicts 
were brought from Mexico and put to 
werk on it. The walls of the fort are 
said to have resisted every attack made 


upon them, and to be the wonder and. 


\dmiration of military engineers. They 
were made of coquina, a natural shell- 
rock found on the island of Anatasia 
near by. It is said to be a remarkable 
substance for withstanding bombard- 
ment. The shells are received and im- 
bedded in its spongy surface. Although 
inmost of the work was done by unpaid 
labor, the completed structure cost the 
Spanish government $30,000,000. 


For 28 days during the attack made 
upon St. Augustine by Gov. Oglethorpe in 
1740 the entire population of the town, 
‘bout 2100 persons, took refuge in the 
fort. Twenty-three years later the Brit- 
ish took possession of the fort. It was 
during their possession of Florida that 
instigators of the revolution were im- 
prisoned in the fort. Later it was in 
‘he possession of the Spanish again, but 

oly for a short time. -In 1821 it started 
its long career under the guiding hand 

f Uncle Sam. At that time its name 

as Changed to Ft. Marion, after Gen. 
lrancis Marion of Revolutionary fame. 

This old fort was the center: of mili- 
tury operations during the Seminole In- 





dian war. Here the famous Indian chief 
Osceola was imprisoned. The notches 
he dug in the wall to enable him to 
climb to the high window-ledge over 
the door can still be seen. 


Fort Marion is in reality a castle built 
after plans of the middle ages. The 
plans for its construction were laid 
down by the famous engineer Vauban. 
Authorities claim that it is the best pre- 
served specimen of its type in existence. 
It has four nearly equal bastions, on 
three of which are located sentry boxes. 
On the other bastion, overlooking the 
sea, is the famous watch tower. At 
their bases the walls are 12 feet thick 
and they are 25 feet high. On the out- 
er edge of the terreplein is a wall pierc- 
ed by guns. The fort requires 100 guns 
with a garrison of 1000 men. A moat 
40 feet wide runs around the castle ex- 
cept on the water front. Outside of this 





Sketch of Ft. Marion 


on three sides is the covered way, a 
narrow space for the massing of troops. 
Outside of all, except on the water front, 
is the glasis, an earthen embankment, 
leading up to the fort. This embank- 
ment is so constructed that the guns 
on. the walls could sweep every. foot 
of it. 

There are 26 casements, five dungeons 
and a magazine in the old fort. The tor- 
ture chamber, called “Pennancarrah,” 
is at the northeast corner. All the huge 
doors of the fort have straps of iron on 
them which are so constructed that, if 
the woodwork should be burned or cut 
away, egress from or ingress to the fort 
would still be impossible. Under one 
of the casements is a low dungeon 
which has only a man-hole leading to it. 
On the walls of this dungeon were sus- 
pended two iron cages in which were 
discovered the skeletons of a man and of 
a woman. The plans of the old fort 
were turned over to Uncle Sam in 1835, 
and are preserved by the war depart- 
ment at Washington, but they fail to 
show what this dungeon was used for 
except as a “prison.” 





WHOLE VILLAGE TO BACK HIM 


A Western merchant bought a bill of 
goods and after it arrived at the village he 
refused them. The wholesale firm prepared 
to institute suit for collection, and wrote to 
the railroad agent at the village for infor- 


mation about the arrival of the merchan-_ 


dise, to the president of the bank for in- 
formation concerning the financial standing 
of their customer, to the mayor of the city 
asking him to recommend a good lawyer 
to handle their case, and to the merchant, 
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threatening suit if he did not make pay- 
ment>at once. 

He answered: “I received the letter tell- 
ing me I had better pay up. I am the rail- 
road agent here, and also received the letter 
you wrote to the agent. I am president and 
sole owner of the local bank, and can as- 
sure you of my financial standing: As the 
mayor of the city, I hesitate to refer you 
to a lawyer, since I am the only member of 
the bar in this vicinity. If I were not also 
pastor of the church, I would use some 
strong language.”—Elks Magazine. 


Gems from Exchanges 


Valley City (N. Dak.) Times-Record—Last 
Sunday a family reunion gathered at the 
home of Frank Ertelt, and surprised him on 
his 78th birthday. A very presumptuous 
dinner was served. 


A Hard Life 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press—(ady.)— 
Wanted: Capable, experienced ready-to- 
wear saleswomen part time. Houseman- 
Jones. 








Dry Reading 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner—He made 
a tour over the entire European bottlefront 
and upon his return reported that he had 
not seen a single soldier under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 


Isn’t This Eggs-Cruciating? 
Sylvan Grove (Kans.) News—For Sale: 
Eggs from certified cockerel. 


Ought to Be Pretty Good 

Yuma ( Ariz.) Herald—(adv.)—Lyric Thea- 
ter. Thursday—Friday, “Percy.” It was 
made in Yuma. One of the actors was 
drowned here. It’s a dandy comedy-drama. 

FACT? 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel—(adv.) 
—B. A. R. E. dance Friday night, 120 W. 
Berry st. 

Warm Weather Spoils Cars 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Union—(adv.)—Au- 
— Cold storage for dead cars. 12th 

Main. 





What Next? 
Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News—Boudoir caps 
are Bobbed-Hair Aid. Hold Wayward Socks 
in Place and Also Attractive. 


Regally Ill 
Watertown (N. Y.) Gazette—Princess’ Vic- 
toria, sister of King George, is suffering 
from influential pneumonia. 


This Wedding Was a Flivver 
Allentown (Pa.) Call—On Saturday even- 
ing Elda Fogle and Eddie C. D. Newhart 
were united in marriage by the Cedar Bluff 
Auto Co. 





Impossible! 

Baltimore American—The skyscraper dis- 
trict makes the toughest problem for the 
street cars. The problem arises principally 
from the fact that nearly all the people who 
work in this area come down town and go 
home at the same time. 


On Account of the Service? 
Citronelle (Ala.) Call—Mr. J. T. Knobles 
and sister, Mrs. W. B. Menzies, went to 
Lockhart, Miss., Sunday to visit with their 
nephew, Mr. Creagin Knobles, who has been 
ill between trains. 


No Wonder the Leaves Turn Red 
Everett (Mass.) Herald and Republican— 
(adv.)—To Let: Flat of four rooms, hard- 
wood floors, electric lights, gas and coal 
ranges, new bath, fine yard, shade trees 
with heat. Apply D. J. Shea, 82 Florence st. 
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AGENTS S$ 
FREE SUIT 


No question about it, any man can eas- 
ily earn $65 a week just showing our 
wonkertel outfit and taking orders for, 
our high-grade tailoring—lower prices 
—better clothes—bigger cash profits. 
SUIT FREE — SEND NO MONEY 
To introduce unbeatable values, classy 
styles and perfect tailoring, we make this 
introductory free suit o er — something 
different, better, bi 
a offer ever made. 








»more liberal than 


ndsome complete outfit of 200 large 
a cloth aan ent jorafelell 
Just drop us a line today for free suit and 
sample outfit offer. 









cee MEAD COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Dept. V-810 Chica 








How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, D-173, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
ious to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 


Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirelyfree. 
Write her at once before you forget. 
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2? Whats Wrong Here ? 


All contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 

Here’s a new way to shovel dirt. 
Thrust your shovel into the earth with 
the back away from you. However 
when you raise the shovel in the air 
the dirt has mysteriously clung to the 


front of the shovel which was toward 





You and, zip—the dirt is thrown grace- 
fully over your left shoulder. What 
makes the dirt stick to the shovel? 
That’s a secret that only the artist who 


drew the picture for an Ohio paper can - 


explain. Then again, maybe he can’t. 

If this farmer can do what the artist 
has represented him as doing, he should 
get his idea patented. He would be rich 
over night. It would have to be pretty 
strong liquid to run up through the hose 
and out again, when the end of the hose 














is above the level of the contents in 
the barrel. No, it can’t be done: A 
Baltimore paper made this error. Prob- 
ably the artist is one of those Baltimore 
“wets.” 

One of the oldest and largest life in- 
surance companies in this country does- 
n’t know the effect caused when a per- 
son stands in front of a curved mirror. 
Just think of it! In this picture, which 
appears in their ads and booklets the 
stout woman is supposed to look thin- 
ner in the mirror which is concave from 








The Most Helpful Maseiins for Elementary Teachers 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans provides just the practical aids, seasonable material 
and inspiring articles that teachers need in their daily work. It is published monthly 
from September to June inclusive—ten large, handsome numbers of 100 or more pages each. 

The Contents are adapted to the needs of teachers of all grades and of rural schools 
and cover every branch of school work. 

The Many Illustrations include: full page drawings for Seat Work, Construction Work, 
éte.; page and double page Poster Patterns; designs for Blackboard Drawings, ete. 

A Famous Painting Reproduced in Full Colors for Picture Study Appears on the Front 

onth and complete material for use in the study of the picture is 


Each number contains several pages of Plays, Exercises, 
Pieces to Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 

Some of the other helpful departments are: Primary Methods and Devices; Suggestions 
for Grammar-Grades; Poems Our Readers Have Asked For; Teachers’ Help- “One- Another 
Club; Answers to Queries ; 


Each number also contains many special articles and features of value and interest 
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Book Reviews; etc. 
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top to bottom but flat from side to side. 
Not so, however. Such a mirror would 
make her appear much taller but there 
would be no difference in breadth. To 




















make this woman look thinner a mir- 
ror like the one on the right should 
have been used. Here the flatness of 
the mirror from top to bottom would re- 
flect the woman’s true height and the 
convex surface from side to side would 
bring about the desired reduction in 
breadth. 

This may be a good advertisement for 
a movie show but not so much for a 
donkey. This animal has cloven hoofs 





like a cow and the devil—there Must 
be an artists’ shortage of uncloven hoofs. 
A Philadelphia paper made the error in 
a comic strip. 

When this man picked this little saw 
for this big log he showed poor business 
knowledge. He can’t cut all the way 
through the log. Also the teeth on the 





saw blade point in the wrong direction. 
The saw should cut as the man pushes 
it, not when he pulls it toward him. A 
Nebraska paper is guilty this time. 





Jazz is music sowing its wild oats.—Ashe- 





ville Times. 
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—~ Our Health ~ 


Prof. E. Wallace McAdam, of the New 
York Homeopathic Medical college, told 
the annual convention of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy at Philadelphia 
that 10 to 15 years may be added to the 
span of human life within the next 40 
or 50 years. The new system of life 
conservation, based on periodic health 
examinations, he thinks, is beginning 
to make itself felt. “People today,” he 
said, “are dying by the thousands un- 
necessarily. The problem is not in 
finding out how to increase the expec- 
tancy of life, but how to educate people 
to use the means which have been dis- 
covered.” 








Dr. Joseph H. O’Neil, president of the 
Massachusetts Society of Optometrists, 
warns that positive danger to vision 
lies in the visor cap eyeshade which 
gained popularity from pictures of Hel- 
en Wills on the tennis court. He claims 
that photophobia, a painful condition 
of the retina, will result from promis- 

cuous wearing of these eyeshades. “By 
use of the shades under normal condi- 
tions, he explains, rays of light nec- 
essary to produce a healthy stimulus 
to the eye are cut off and the eye soon 
loses its ability to function as nature 
intended.” 


At this season of the year many tour- 
ists are traveling by water: Large 
numbers are going to Europe. Many of 
them will meet with old man “mal de 
mer,” while others may not. Accord- 
ing to Dr. P. H. Desnoes, port medical 
oflicer of the United Fruit company, 
there are several main causes of sea- 
sickness. In those who can pride them- 
selves on being normally healthy adults, 
he says, the main cause of “mal de mer” 
is a well-developed inner ear. Infants 
are immune to this sickness because the 
delicate balancing apparatus in the in- 
ner ear is not fully developed. Like- 
wise, deaf mutes never suffer from such 
‘ea voyage discomfort. In the inner ear, 
Dr. Desnoes points out, are two tiny 
cells, and from their walls spring fine 
hairs, immersed in a sticky fluid called 
endolymph, Minute crystals of calcium 
carbonate are likewise suspended in 
this liquid. Whén the body moves up 
and down this combination of hair and 
t bones makes one aware of the 
movement. Then there are three small 
semi-circular canals, lined with little 
hairs and filled with a fluid which gives 
us notice of any angular movement. 
The peculiar vibration and motion of 
the boat gives these equilibrium organs 
a strong dose of “overstimulation” and 
they get “intoxicated.” They hit nerves 
leading to the brain that help the body 
to maintain balance, and a lot of other 

rves. They excite the vagus, and since 
that important nerve leads to the esoph- 
agus, stomach, heart, liver and spleen 
4 lot of damage can be done when the 
equilibrium organs run wild. But like 
most everything else these organs will 
‘just themselves to the peculiar motion 
‘| given time, Eyestrain is another 
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cause of seasickness. Reading too much 
or being careless about shading the eyes 


_from the glare of the bright sky and 


water may bring it on. The fact that 
certain organs in the abdominal cavity, 
especially the stomach and intestines, 
can move about more or less freely in 
that cavity is another cause of the sick- 
ness. The ship’s peculiar motion nat- 
urally causes these organs to make wid- 
er and different movements than usual. 
The motion affects the delicate nerves 
ending in these organs, they become ir- 
ritated and give off impulses that set up 
erratic waves of contraction. These 
waves interfere with the regular waves 
and the final result is that the ship’s din- 
ing room remains strangely empty for 
several days, when most normally 
healthy persons become immune to the 
ship’s motion and again find their elu- 
sive sea legs. 


UGLY WOMEN DISAPPEARING — 


According to beauty experts in con- 
vention at Chicago recently American 
women are nowthebest groomed in the 
world. They claim that the ugly wom- 
an, like the dodo and dinosaur, is fast 
passing into the realm of non-existence, 
The convention was held for the pur- 
pose of discussing ways of further beau- 
tifying the sex which is now credited 
with being universally good looking. 
After granting that even the homely 
woman is fast disappearing, Mrs. Ruth 
Maurer, one of the experts in attend- 
ance, modestly asked, “Who is respon- 
sible for making all women good look- 
ing?” Doctors, dieticians, dressmakers, 
dancing teachers, beauticians and cos- 
metologists shouted in unison “we are.” 
But Mrs. Maurer answered her own 
question, saying: “the cosmetologists 
and the beauticians are entitled to shout 
the loudest.” 

“Taken as a whole,” Mrs. Maurer said, 
“American women are the best dressed 
and the best groomed in the world. Our 
stenographers are smarter in appear- 
ance than many titled persons in other 
countries. Modern aids to beauty, the 
cultivation of good taste, proper diet 
and exercize and busy minds have dis- 
posed of the homely woman. But, if 
women don’t stop aping men in styles,” 
she warned, “we are soon to be faced 
with a standardization of woman’s garb 
like that of man. For the last seven 
years women have become so mascu- 
line in line of appearance that they 
have robbed themselves of all feminine 
charm.” 

Experts at the convention opened war 
on the boyish bob and mannish dress 
with the hope of restoring feminine 
styles and characteristics among wom- 
en. Rolled stockings and too much cos- 
metics were also condemned. Long hair 
was championed against the boyish bob. 
Shaved necks, clownish, cosmetized 
faces, cigarettes and drug store gin, the 
experts claim, are not only detrimental 
to beauty, but are fatal to matrimonial 
aspirations, 








An optimist is a fellow who is pleased at 
a puncture because it isn’t a blowout.— 
Nashville Banner. 











Why Have 
Gray Hair? 


Don’t bay your hair need remain | 
streaked with gray—or a very ry gray. Fo pos % 
more than ten years, gray-hair 
women, whose hair at one time was fone 


nette, blonde, auburn, brown or black, 
have used Kolor-Bak with entire satisfac- 
tion, and are no longer gray. 
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The anti-crime crusade is progressing. 
The Denver police have discovered that 
a man who declared he is Napoleon is 
a fraud, 

gq 


A physician predicts that man will 
soon be living regularly to be 100 years 
old. He must expect doctors and sur- 
geons to make fewer and fewer mis- 
takes as time goes on. 


q 
A bishop of England predicted a great 
spiritual reyival in that country in the 
near future. It has already been started, 
he said, by university men. That being 
the case we will wait to be convinced. 
Spiritual rain doesn’t usually come from 
that direction. 
q 


CANADA 


A Labor member of parliament at 
London, J. H. Thomas, spoke of sug- 
gestions that he had heard made that 
Canada be handed over to the United 
States in exchange for the cancellation 
of the British debt to this country. He 
spoke of the idea only to deprecate it 
and express surprise that there were 
any considerable number of Americans 
who could consider the thing seriously. 

It would be surprising that any con- 
siderable number of Americans could 
wish to add Canada to our country. 
Canada is big enough to stand alone, 
and the United States is too big already 
to swallow up neighboring countries 
with their populations, customs and 
debts. It is better to have an independ- 
ent and friendly neighbor to the north 
than to have a lot of new states and con- 
gressional districts adding their particu- 
lar problems and wants to the enormous 
collection already gathered at the na- 
tional capital. 

Canada does not need our govern- 
ment, nor do we need Canada to help 
govern us; but each country needs the 
other for a friend—friendly relatives, in 
fact. 


England claims to be the safest coun- 
try in the world to travel in, and in sup- 
port of the claim cites that out of the 
2,000,000,000 passengers carried last 
year only one was killed. If our rail- 
roads would only follow the lead of our 
army and navy in imitating the British 
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none of us could complain—at least 
in the matter of safety. 


Ten members of the house of repre- 
sentatives, it appears after a laborious 
check-up, had a perfect record of at- 
tendance at the last session of congress. 
That was the only perfect thing about 
the congress. 


The sudden popularity of those new 
eyeshades for street wear must be hard 
on the hat industry. 


q 
FAILING NATURAL RESOURCES 


In spite of whatever depressions and 
forebodings of evil that are considered 
to be consequent on the dog days alead- 
ing scientist has just made a speech that 
ought to cheer up all chronic pessimists. 
He has taken a lot of worry out of the 
future. 

John E. Teeple, treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, appeared before 
the institute of politics at Williamstown 
just after other speakers had stressed 
the importance of conserving such natu- 
ral resources as coal and oil. “If coal 
and oil should disappear from the 
world,” he said, “we would get along 
somehow.” If future generations know 
nothing about these things they will 
never miss them, he said. In fact, he 
thought, the chances are that they 
would have developed something better. 

Dr. Teeple pointed out that only a 
few elements, in the chemical sense, are 
essential to life. He cited carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur and 
phosphorus. These, he pointed out, are 
present in all plants, while others can 
be found in abundance in the sea. He 
maintained that the sea and plants 
would furnish us plenty of the essentials 
if all the present natural resources 
should become exhausted. “Nothing 


else matters in the long run,” he con- 


cluded. 

So we see an escape from the long-im- 
pending catastrophe of being “broke” 
after having spent our penny. For years 
scientists have been figuring on the 
probable duration of our coal and oil, 
reaching disturbing conclusions! and 
those who by a natural turn of mind 











Yes, sir, the kid certainly craves excitement! 
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seize on occasions to cast gloom around 
them, like an inkfish, have long watched 
these calculations and expatiated on the 
terribly dark outlook for the future. By 
anticipation they suffered from it ajj 
they possibly could. 

It is a pretty good plan when scien. 
tists advance a fearful theory to give 
them time to change their minds and 
offer another theory. They are often 
merely speculating and looking for the 
light, and it has frequently happened 
that what they termed very bad at one 
time they have pronounced very good 
at another. For a while germs were 
the sources of all our diseases, but later 
we were told thatcertain germs were 
our saviors. Those men were wise, or 
lucky, who just let their germs alone 
after the first announcement. It was 
announced not long ago that our teeth 
were the cause of most of our physi- 
cal ailments, and for a while it was al- 
most as much the vogue to have a whole 
set of teeth taken out, as a sort of tonic, 
as it once was to be bled for every lit- 
tle trouble. 

It has often been the case that when 
nature seemed failing us in one respect 
or another she has loomed up in another 
direction with surprising resources, dis- 
sipating our fears and showing us that 
we have suffered in vain tortures of the 
imagination. So much so and to such 
an extent that the best plan seems to be 
to do the best we know how and refuse 
to worry. 

And that applies to that ever-present 
menace that the sun will burn out in a 
few million years and leave us here 
without light or heat. It looks quite se- 
rious, but since there is no way for us 
to conserve the sun there is no sense in 
worrying about it. Probably the scien- 
tists will decide in time that the sun is 
not burning out at all but staying just 
the same—or maybe getting a little 
warmer, 

. gq 

That newspaper story about a British 
cat which eats cheese for the purpose of 
luring mice with its breath does sound a 
bit “cheesy.” 


q 

Really, after all, our English friends 
do seem to lack a sense of humor. Here 
the British government has just refused 
a permit to Ben Bernie, American jazz 
orchestra leader, to fill a six-weeks en- 
gagement he had made at London. It 
was explained that it had for some time 
been the policy of the ministry to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign organi- 
zations, such as jazz orchestras, when 
it was considered that enough British 
talent was available. It is Baldwin's 
policy of “safeguarding home indus- 
tries.” And yet, during the season, €V- 
ery English ship across the Atlantic 
brings over an Englishman, or two oF 
three, to lecture in the United States. 
Sometimes they come in droves. Hardly 
a writer, artist, editor, politician or fa- 
mous jockey in the island has failed to 
have his turn lecturing in the United 
States and hastening back home with 
the boodle. After that it would only be 
in the spirit of fair play to let our 
occasionally visiting jazz artists make 4 
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few shekels or kopecks over there. They 
would bring back mighty little of that 
American money, but it would, at least, 
look a little like reciprocity. 


STANDING UP FOR PIE 

An English author, C. H. Bretherton, 
has incubated the peculiar idea that dys- 
pepsia caused by the eating of pie in 
America has had a deplorable effect on 
thought, or mental reaction, in this 
country. As a sort of corollary he rath- 
er thinks pie-eating is the prime cause 
of our great divorce evil. 

The best way to treat malicious for- 
eign jibes is to smile and ignore them. 
But this is attacking us in a vital spot. 
It is all right to criticize our govern- 
ment, our morals, our money-madness, 
our general crudity, or even our mod- 
esty—but don’t touch our pie! It is 
closely bound up with our personal, 
state and national rights; it is our pride, 
our joy and our boast. In short, it is 
a part of us. We are peculiarly a pie- 
making, pie-eating and pie-loving people. 

And all the effects are helpful, not 
hurtful—except for a certain appren- 
ticeship period following closely after 
the honeymoon. Instead of causing us 
to think dark and gloomy thoughts we 
see the world and life, through our 
pies, as altogether bright and cheerful. 
Pies regularly light the train of our na- 
tive wit. Chauncey Depew, our great 
after-dinner speaker, rarely fails on 
such occasions to make a pleasing and 
flattering reference to pie. Instead of 
causing divorces it has encouraged more 
proposals and acceptances, yea, and 
caused more marital reconciliations, 
than soup and ice cream together. It 
induces the proper mood. 

Speaking in a lighter vein, the old 
foreign idea that our pie is heavy, de- 
pressive and harmful is simply an idiot- 
ic, inexcusable and ludicrous prejudice. 
A nutrition expert of the American Bak- 
ing Association tested it out scientifical- 
ly and thoroughly. A group of rats fed 
on custard pie gained weight more rap- 
idly than another group fed on rice, po- 
tatoes, cabbage, spinach and bread. 
Pumpkin, squash and sweet potato pies 
gave the same result. Apple pie, the 
favorite but least fattening was found 
to have more value, pound for pound, 
than wheat bread. 

“Pie,” said a speaker at last year’s 
convention of the National Restaurant 
Association, “is still the favorite Ameri- 
can dish.” He said it even led ham and 
eggs. These are facts not to be depreca- 
ted, but to be proud of. And that is no 
reflection on ham and eggs either. Per- 
sonally we would go so far as to con- 
cede that we prefer ham and eggs to pie 
for breakfast, but then we have no crit- 
icism for any New Englanders who 
night feel otherwise about it. 

It’s an even bet that our English 
critic thinks our pies are something 
like the far-famed English pies—made 
of fish, suet and meat ofall kinds. Or 
possibly like that horrible Yorkshire 
pudding. He does not have an idea 
that our pies, what we mean when we 
say “pies,” are made mostly of fruits 
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and berries. We say he probably does- 
n’t know, for British writers don’t come 
to this country except to lecture. And 
they don’t read about us either; they 
only write about us. He will probably 
be surprised, when he does come to lec- 
ture, that our terrible pies are what he 
knows as “tarts.” 


q 
The number of wives who run for of- 
fice to “vindicate” their husbands seems 
disproportionate to the number who 
enter politics on their own merits. 


¢ 
CHILD PREACHERS 


Washington had the unusual experi- 
ence of listening to a 10-year-old girl 
evangelist. It is an experience that is 
not unusual enough. It is hard to see 
how such a “preacher” could attract 
much attention or win any degree of 
popularity except through appealing to 
the curiosity or sympathies of her 
hearers. And it is hard and unnatural 
for the little girl. 

A correspondent wrote us some time 
ago from New York protesting against 
the exploitation of a child preacher 
there. This little girl, she said, held 
meetings and appeared regularly every 
night for her pulpit labors. The strain 
on her was very apparent as she felt 
the excitement of the situation and 
shouted the words that had been drilled 
into her by her parents, who acted as 
her constant coaches. 

It is true that Isaiah once said, “A 
little child shall lead them,” but from 
the circumstances it was clearly meant 
that leadership should be exercized 
through the child’s simple, honest and 
sincere way of living, thinking and feel- 
ing. There was nothing to indicate that 
the child should be a formal teacher or 
pulpit orator. 

A preacher is supposed to be, and 
should be, a religious teacher. There is 
a preparation of study and experience 
needed. There is no higher kind of 
teaching, and none in which the teacher 
needs and requires more careful and 
correct training in addition to the nec- 
essary initial devotion. No child of 10 
could secure a license to teach in the 
most elementary classes of the public 
schools of this country. How then, un- 











—Cartoon in Columbus Dispatch. 


It is amazing to think the French would kill 
the American goose that lays the golden egg. 
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less miracles are still performed, could 
she be expected to expound the Bible 
and point out to educated adults the way 
through the intricacies of error, which 
is so narrow and with so strait a gate 
that “few there be that find it”? 

But this sort of mistaken enthusiasm 
is hardest on the child. Her hearers 
merely accept from her the spirit and 
feeling displayed. They take their reli- 
gious instruction, their spiritual food, 
from other sources. But the child is 
teaching when she ought to be learning, 
and she is missing the normal develop- 
ment and life of a child of her age. The 
life of free growth, of acquisition and 
expansion that nature provided for a 
child is the normal way and the. best 
way for a child to spend the period of 
youth. A hot-house system of forced 
growth and rapid aging can only be in- 
jurious. 

Christ himself did not begin his pub- 
lic teaching in his youth, and when he 
called for the little children to come 
unto him he evidently figured himself 
as the shepherd and the children as the 
sheep, or lambs. He did not call on 
them to be shepherds. The spirit of 
parents in having their children labor 
in this lofty capacity in the Lord’s 
vineyard is presumably of the most pi- 
ous kind, but the idea is clearly wrong. 


q 
WOMEN AND THEIR SORCERY 


In France the men have just discov- 
ered a law passed back in 1770, which 
has never been repealed, that gives them 
protection and relief from having been 
unfairly enticed into the chains of mat- 
rimony. This careful law specifies: 

“Whoever attracts into the bonds of 
marriage any male subject of his maj- 
esty, by mean of rouge or powder, per- 
fumes, false teeth, false hair, steel cor- 
sets, hooped petticoats or high heels will 
be prosecuted for sorcery and the mar- 
riage will be declared null and void, 
if the accused is convicted,” 


It is a mighty blind and dull sort of 
man who will walk into a trap that is 
set in plain view of him, and after be- 
ing warned about it, too. There are 
lots of wolves and bears that are smart- 
er than that. If husbands are caught 
by the bait specified in the law it is 
not worth the trouble to open the trap 
and let them out. But how about the 
men who are snared by bright and 
laughing eyes; cheeks made rosy by na- 
ture; a lively step; a vivacious manner 
and a quick intelligence? That is “sor- 
cery” indeed. 

That is a sorcery which is perfectly 
legitimate and which gives satisfaction. 
The “victims” neither wish nor need a 
law to protect them or release them. 
They are glad and lucky to be victims. 
The charms that are women’s by nature, 
and which may be accentuated and de- 
veloped by natural and healthful means, 
are the most effective and nearest per- 
fect possible. Yet such is their pen- 
chant for artificial embellishments that 
it is a common thing to see girls in their 
tender teens with their lips heavily 
caked and their cheek-bones ablaze 
with drug-store red. 
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Question Box —~ = 








“Seedy Looking Fellow” 


Ques. What is meant when a fellow 
is referred to as looking “seedy” ?—Ans, 
“Seedy” literally refers to a plant which 
has “gone to seed.” A poor, shabby and 
mean-looking person is supposed to re- 
semble a plant in its last stages. The 
term “seedy” is especially applied to a 
person who is in need of a haircut and 
whose clothes are shabby and thread- 
bare. 


Cat Sucking Breath 


Ques. I have heard of instances of 
cats sucking a person’s breath. In fact 
I know a man who says he was almost 
killed that way when he was child. My 
sister claims a cat never sucks one’s 
breath, but is apt to sit on one’s chest, 
which in turn is apt to make breathing 
a bit difficult. Which, if either, is right? 
—Ans. Your sister’s explanation is 
probably correct. We know of no au- 
thentic cases where cats have sucked 
the breath of persons, notwithstanding 
it is a common belief that they some- 
times do. Cats naturally like to crawl 
upon persons while they are asleep. It 
may sometimes happen that a cat in- 
jures a small child by climbing upon it 
and sleeping there. 


“Indorse” and “Enclose” 


Ques. Which is correct spelling, “in- 
dorse” and “inclose” or “endorse” and 
“enclose”?—Ans. Both forms are cor- 
rect, but “inclose” and “indorse” are 
more generally used in this country and 
are growing in favor. 


“Reckless” and «“Wreckless” 


Ques. Commonly nearly everybody 
when referring to a bad driver says 
that so and so is a “wreckless” driver, 
meaning that he is an unsafe driver. 
Why don’t they say that he is a “wreck- 
ful” driver? In other words, why can’t 
the word “wreckless” mean without a 
wreck?—Ans. The word used is “reck- 
less,” not “wreckless.” “Reck” is an old 
word meaning care or heed. It is also 
used as a verb in such expressions as 
“little do I reck.” 


Time of Dog Days 

Ques. At what date in July is the be- 
ginning of “dog days” and-do they last 
through the month of August?—Ans. 
This name was applied by the an- 
cient Romans and Greeks to the period 
from July 3 to August 11 when Sirius, 
the dog star, rose with the sun. This 
conjunction of the dog star and the sun 
was supposed to cause the dry, hot and 
sultry weather which occurs at that sea- 
son of the year. Of course there is no 
scientific reason for the belief, because, 
owing to the precession of the equi- 
noxes, Sirius no longer rises with the 
sun during this period. The name dog 
days, however, has survived. The sea- 
son did not get its name from the pop- 
ular belief that dogs are then most like- 
ly to go mad. That belief was proba- 


bly suggested by the name dog days. The 
fact is no more’ dogs go mad in hot 
weather than any other time of the year. 
There is no definite date when dog days 
begin. In this country it is merely the 
name given to the hottest part of the 
summer. which usually occurs in July 
and August. 


What are Cobwebs? 

Ques. What are cobwebs? They 
seem to form and persistently annoy 
the housewife by hanging from the cei!- 
ing when evidently there are no spi- 
ders ?—Ans. Cobwebs are webs spun by 
spiders or the larva of certain insects. 
“Cob” is derived from an old English 
word meaning spider. Most of the cob- 
webs which hang from the ceilings of 
houses are made by very small spiders 
which are seldom seen by those living 
in the houses. 


Polecat and Skunk 


Ques. Will you kindly let me know 
the difference if any between a polecat 
and skunk?—Ans. “Polecat” as used in 
this country is merely a popular name 
for the skunk. In Europe the polecat is 
a weasel-like animal. The “pole” in the 
name comes from French “poule” mean- 
ing pullet or chicken and the animals 
were so called because of their chicken- 
eating habit. When Europeans came to 
this country they brought the name 
“polecat” with them and attached it to 
the skunk which had a similar odor and 
also has always had an unsavory repu- 
tation in respect to chicken-stealing. 


Effect of Fan 


Ques. I'd like to know if an electric 
fan either cools or warms the air; and 
if so; what is the scientific principle in- 
volved?—Ans. An electric fan, or any 
other kind of fan, does not cool the air. 
If anything it makes the air somewhat 
warmer by setting it in rapid motion. 
But a fan does make a person cooler. 
This is because the temperature of the 
air is always lower than that of the face 
and body generally and each puff of air 
passed over the skin will carry off heal 
and absorb moisture. Hence the cooling 
effect of the fan. 


Cleveland During Civil War 

Ques. Was Grover Cleveland drafted 
during the Civil war?—Ans. Yes, Cleve- 
land was drafted, but he availed hin- 
self of the legaltight of hiring a subst! 
tute to go in his place. The man !¢ 
hired was a sailor who had just bee" 
honorably. discharged from a_vess¢!. 
The fact that he was drafted and ha! 
hired a substitute caused Clevelam 
much embarrassment during his po!'!t!- 
cal campaigns. Cleveland himself g2v° 
George F. Parker the following reaso'> 
for his remaining out of service dur!" 
the Civil war: “When the war ca! 
there were three men of fighting age '" 
our family. We were poor, and mothe’ 
and sisters depended on us for suppo"': 
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Mr. V. G. Plymire, a missionary at Tangar, 

China, sent us this photograph of two Tibe- 

tan women who live near Tangar. It shows 

their peculiar headdress which hangs down 
over the back almost to the ground. 








We held a family council and decided 
that two of us should enlist in the Union 
army and the third stay at home for the 
support of the family. We decided it by 
drawing cuts. The two long and one 
short pieces of paper were put by moth- 
er in the leaves of the old family Bible. 
She held it while we drew. My brothers 
drew the long slips, and at once enlisted, 
and I abided by my duty to the helpless 
women.” 


Garden and Moon 


Ques. Is there any scientific ground 
for planting garden truck according to 
certain supposedly favorable signs of 
the moon?—Ans. No, scientists think 
there is no scientific basis for the popu- 
lar notion that better crops will be 
obtained if the seed is planted in accord- 
ance with certain phases of the moon. 


Sterling Silver 

Ques. Is there a metal “sterling sil- 
ver”? At Marshall Field’s store in Chi- 
cago they have some very expensive 
things which they say are sterling sil- 
ver, and a clerk told me sterling silver 
means fine silver, the silver used being 
the same kind as our dollar is made 
of—Ans. Sterling silver is silver of 
standard fineness. The British govern- 
ment legally fixed the fineness of its 
silver coinage in the proportion of 925 
parts of silver to 75 of copper. Such sil- 
ver is known the world over as sterling 
Silver, A silver dollar contains 371.25 
“rains of silver and 41.25 grains of alloy. 


Bastile Key 

Ques. Can you tell me how George 
Washington came in possession of the 
key of the old Paris Bastile that was de- 
Stroyed by the people in 1789? I saw 
this key at Mt. Vernon recently.—Ans. 
This key was sent to Washington by 
La Fayette, who was commander of the 
National Guard when the Bastile was 
destroyed. With the key La Fayette 
wrote to Washington: “Give me leave, 
my dear General, to present you with a 
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picture of the Bastile, just as it looked 
a few days after I ordered its demoli- 
tion, with the main key of the fortress 
of despotism. It is a gift which I owe 
as a son to my adopted father, as an 
aide-de-camp to my general, as a mis- 
sionary of liberty to its patriarch.” The 
key is made of wrought iron and is 
about seven inches in length. 





“ONCE IN A BLUE MOON” 
The expression “once in a blue moon,” 
which used to mean never, now usually 
means seldom or very rarely. Its origin is 


. obscure. Some authorities think they see 


a relation between the phrase and the moon 
under certain conditions. For instance, 
Brewer, who in his “Phrase and Fable” de- 
fines “once in a blue moon” as “very rarely 
indeed,” says: “On Dec. 10, 1883, we had a 
blue moon. The winter was unusually 
mild.” Moons of unusual colors, such as 
green and blue, have beén seen after cer- 
tain volcanic explosions of great violence, 
and also occasionally through smoke-laden 
fogs, but inasmuch as “once in a blue 
moon” originally meant never, it is not 
likely that it refers to such lunar phe- 
nomena. The U. S. weather bureau has 
been unable to find anything in meteoro- 
logical literature which would throw light 
on the origin of the expression. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


So may the outward shows be least them- 
selves: 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts: 
How.many cowards, whose hearts are all as 
false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 





The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, , 


Who, inward search’d, have livers white as 
milk; 
And these assume but valor’s excrement. 


To render them redoubted! Look on 
beauty, 

And you shall see ’tis purchased by the 
weight; 


Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear most of it: 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks 

Which make such wanton gambols with the 
wind, 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a_most dangerous sea; the beauteous 
scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put 
on 

To entrap the wisest. 
gaudy gold, 2 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee; 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common 
drudge 

°Tween man and man: but thou, thou mea- 
gre lead, 

Which rather threatenest than dost promise 
aught, 

Thy paleness moves me more than elo- 
quence; 

And here choose I: joy be the consequence! 

—Merchant of Venice, Act 3, Scene 2. 


Therefore, thou 





Johnny hopped on a train one day, 
He hopped it on the fly; 

And now he’s hopping all the time 
Because he’s one leg shy. 
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‘NO LOSS TO 
NY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


“Always turn out right” 


W financial experiences afford 
greatersatisfaction than the owner- 
ship of investments that turn out 

right—that ep avery dollar of princi- 
pal safe, and that pay a good income 
with unfailing regularity. 
Since 1873 every man and woman who 
has made a first mortgage investment 
through The F. H. Smith Company has 
had this gratifying experience of loss- 
proof, worry-proof and profitable in- 
vestment. 
Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
-Bonds combine the safeguards that 
have resulted in our Sy-year record of 
proven safety with the interest rates of 
$28 90-024 7 and 7%. You may invest 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, with a choice of maturities from 
2 years to 10 years. 
Send your name and address on the 
form below for our two booklets. 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Let Your Money Earn 
this Higher Income 


Arnold First Mortgage Certifi- 

cates yield 6 1-2% steady income 

without worry and without risk. 

They are unconditionally guar- 

anteed as to principal and in- 
terest by Arnold and Company with capita 
and surplus of $1,250,000. 


These Certificates are secured by first mort- 
gage on fee simple real estate comprising 
homes and small business properties, placed 
in the hands of the Trustee, the Merchants 
Bank & Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 


They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1000 in maturities of 2 to 10 years, 
and constitute an ideal investment for sav- 
ings or surplus funds in all instances where 
safety and high interest return are essential. 


514% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds 


In addition to Arnold Guaranteed Certifi- 
cates we now offer investors highly desirable 
First Mortgage Collateral 51-2% Gold Bonds 
as issued by the Federal Home Mortgage Co., 
and guaranteed as to principal! and interest 
by the National Surety Company, the world's 
largest Surety Company. Coupon form. 
Denominations $500 and $1,000; maturities 
five, ten and fifteen years. Price $100 to 
yield 51-2%. 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington, D. C. 
SALESMEN 22°27 523 


nts. e icity 
quired. All complete only $2.95. OVER HALF PROFIT. Write 
OO. P. MORGAN, Mgr., 763 Grimes St., Fairfield. lowa 











COURSES of all schools sold 
on repurchase basis. Money back guaranteecc. sty 
lists free. (Courses. bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, 












These 10 issues will con- 
tain-40 stories of Thrilling 
Adventure, including 2 new 
Serials, The Berkshire Boy and 
Through the Dragon's Teeth. 


You will get all this and more in a Half-Price 
Trial Subscription to the Youth's Companion 


Ten Consecutive Weeks 
for Only 25 cents 


The Companion is packed full of entertaining 
and informing reading for boys, girls and the en- 
tire home circle. To get the opening chapters 
of the new Serials your order should be sent to 
us at once. 


TO GET ons mth i tosay wun abe. 
ALL THIS (7 ors2 tees tuyoen™ 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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You Know 
| Do the Bible ? 


Send for our free 5-minute Bible Test. 
See if you are satisfied with your 
ponent knowledge of the Scriptures. 


t Moody Bible Institute Home 
Study Courses direct your-Bible 
study—you'll get a new understand- 
ing—a new inspiration. This 5-min- 
ute Test will help you know where 
you stand. Send for it now—today. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 302-C, 153 fustitute Pl., Chicago, Il. 








Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2-, 
3-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS, 
in schools, colleges, churches, lodges, homes, et@, 
M. Witmark & Sons, Dept.g 1650 B’way, M. Y, 
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The Recreation Hour~ 





Claim Sculling Record 


Two Harvard men claim a new record 
in long-distance sculling—both in time 
and distance. They are Dr. T. K. Rich- 
ards, medical adviser to the Harvard 
football team and Edward A. Wachter, 
sculling and basketball coach at the 
university. They went from Norfolk, 
Va., to New York, a distance of more 
than 700 miles in 14 days. Their boat 
was a 27-foot scull, 18 inches beam. 
They averaged 50 miles a day under 
conditions which, it is said, would have 
knocked out any but the most hardened 
athletes. They pursued their journey 
every day from the time they started de- 
spite the fact that the thermometer on 
the shady shores of Virginia some days 
registered 108 degrees. The waters over 
which they traveled reflected and inten- 
sified the heat. 


Horses Get Vacations 
The city of Berlin, Germany, has 
adopted the policy of giving all truck 
and delivery horses owned by the city 
a three-weeks’ vacation. The animals 
this summer are enjoying their rest pe- 
riod on a 300-acre municipal horse “san- 
itarium,” in charge of a corps of veteri- 
narians. The place was formerly a no- 
bleman’s estate. Officials in charge of 
the farm claim that it pays to give 
horses a rest by the same token that it 
pays to give human beings a rest. The 
horses get all the oats and hay they can 
eat besides enjoying the best of meadow 
pastures. Private business concerns are 
said to be adopting the idea and sending 
their horses to-the same farm while 

drivers are on their vacations. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 16 
Submitted by L. H. Reid, Manchester, N. H. 
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Horizontal: 1—Covering a large area. 
7—In like manner. 8—Domestic animal. 
10—Opposite of more. 11—Confection- 
ery. 14—Preposition. 16—In a short 
space of time. 17—A continent (abbr.). 
18—State (abbr.). 19—A jumping am- 
phibian. 20—In. 21—The fashionable 
world. 23—One of a pair. 24—A mas- 
culine name. 25—An exclamation. 27 
—A person from the north. 

Vertical: 1—A cityin Delaware. 2— 


babi 


Having no power of speech. 3—A con. 
tinent (abbr.). 4—Kind of vessel (abbr.). 
5—Often called Paradise. . 6—A train 
controller. 9—A city in Massachusetts. 
10—A city in England. 12—Midday. 13 
—A sea craft. 15—State (abbr.). 17—\ 
continent (abbr.). 21—A hearse, 22— 
A word used as the name of anything. 
25—Exclamation. 26—Pronoun. 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 15 
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The Indian “Tree Game” 


Since archery is becoming popular 
again games with bows and arrows are 
appropriate. Such games are among 
the most popular of Indian sports. The 
tree game is very interesting. About a 
dozen blunt or knob-headed arrows are 
needed for the game. These arrows are 
shot into a large tree so that they are 
caught in the foliage and hang there in 
many positions. At a given signal the 
players begin to shoot these arrows 
down. Every arrow a player brings 
down is his. Also each one of his that 
gets caught or lodged in the tree be- 
comes a “prize arrow” for the other 
players to shoot at. If the players suc- 
ceed in bringing down all of the arrows, 
they win. But many times they loose 
all their arrows and the tree wins. 


Bold Bear “Bandits” Baffle ’Em 


In the Yellowstone national park, 
Mont., there is a celebrated hold-up 
bear who now has a number of accom- 
plices. Autoists have to make many un- 
willing contributions of chocolates and 
other foods before they can escape these 
skillful thieves. The old bandit, known 
as Jesse James, is a large black bear. 
Several years ago he discovered that by 
planting himself in the park roads he 
could stop autoists and force them to 
feed him. Because of the protection al- 
forded in a national park he was in no 
danger. The candies and luncheons ¢ar- 
ried by the tourists were far more pleas- 
ing to his palate than the refuse in the 
garbage cans atthe hotels. 

The first imitator of the original hold- 
up bear was a little black bear. He was 
nicknamed Little Jesse James. Now 
there are half a dozen or more hold-up 
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bears and they all have appropriate 
nicknames. ‘They seem to take much 
delight in terrifying tenderfeet and rob- 
bing them of their foodstuffs. They 
have no hesitation about climbing into 
autos and searching the pockets of the 
occupants for sweets. A bear’s sense of 
smell for sweets is said to be so keen 
that he can locate any sort of candy 
without fail. 


Pouring Water Through Glass 
Some of the most interesting tricks 
are based on simple scientific experi- 
ments. Pouring water 
through glass is one of 
these. A glass bottle is 
heated with the osten- 
sible purpose of mak- 
ing it thoroughly dry. 
It is then set upside 
down in a vessel of cold 
water. If water is dip- 
ped from the vessel and 
poured on the upturn- 
ed bottom of the- bottle 
the water will appear 
to run through the glass 
and gradually fill up the 
bottle. This is merely 
an optical illusion. It is a principle of 
science that air is expanded by heat and 
contracted by cold. When cool water 
is poured on the heated glass the air 
within contracts and water rushes in 
from below. Pouring water over the 
top not only cools the glass but also is 
a ruse to detract attention from the 
water entering at the neck of the bot- 
tle. The trick can be made more sat- 
isfactory if the bottle can be heated in 
secret. 





America’s Greatest Garden 


The greatest garden in America is the 
Arnold arboretum at New Bedford, 
Mass. Not only is it-America’s greatest, 
but it ranks among the most famous and 
important gardens of the world. James 
Arnold, a New Bedford merchant, died 
in 1869 and left a part of his estate to 
three trustees. They were instructed 
to apply the funds to the promotion and 
continuance of agriculture or horticul- 
ture improvement, or philosophical or 
philanthropic purposes, at their discre- 
tion. Two of these men were interested 
in trees and thought it important that 
knowledge of that subject be dissemi- 
nated in America. So a scientific station 
for the study and cultivation of trees 
was decided on. 

Although a little over 50 years old 
this garden is a baby in years when 
compared with the great gardens of oth- 
er nations. Its futdre, however, is as- 
sured. At present it consists of 250 
acres of varied natural features of hill, 
valley, meadow and woodland. On this 
tract are growing over 300 genera of 
shrubs and trees. They include between 
2000 and 6000 species and varieties. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 42. A woman had a basketful of 
eggs. If she took them out. by twos 
she had one left; if she took them out by 
threes she had two left; if she took them 
out by fours she had three left; if she 
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took them out by fives she had four left; 
if she took them out: by sixes she had 
five left; but if she took them out by 
sevens she had none left. How many 
eggs were in the basket? Ans. to No. 
41—215 ft. 10.5 in. 


THEY WORKED THEIR WAY UP 


John D. Hertz was an automobile 
salesman in Chicago when he saw the 
possibilities im the motor livery busi- 
ness. After years of experience in man- 
aging various bus lines Dr. Hertz is now 
chairman of a new $30,000,000 trans- 
portation enterprise. 

Francis Syphax, colored waiter for 
an art club in Washington, stuck to his 
job just long enough to absorb the nec- 
essary atmosphere to do some art work 
himself. He recently won first prize in 
an art contest at Boston university. 

In 1893 Harry F. Rethers joined the 
infantry as a private. His service dur- 
ing several wars was so distinctive that 
he climbed rapidly. He has just been 
made a brigadier-general. 


‘A. C. La Rocca was a newsboy 10 
years ago. Today at the age of 28 he 
has begun work on a contract for the 
construction of a subway in New York 
to cost about $5,000,000. 

Another ex-newsboy, Samuel R. Ros- 
loff, of New York, is now head of a $20,- 
000,000 bus corporation. 

When Rosina Galli was seven years 
old she won first prize at a dancing con- 
test in Milan, Italy. She danced her way 
up until today she is premiere dan- 
seuse and ballet mistress at the Metro- 
politan opera house in New York. 

Mrs. Jacob Baur, of Chicago, was once 
atypist. Recently she sold her holdings 
in a.business which she built up for 
$4,000,000. 

Because of the highly efficient work- 
ing principles of his small woolen mill 
near Lebanon, Tenn., John-E. Edgerton 
was elected and re-elected president of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, whose mills and shops produce an- 
nually products valued at more than 
$62,000,000,000. 

Five years ago Vincent E. Elwel was 
a page boy in the New York curb ex- 
change. He has just become a member 
of the exchange at the age of 21. 

When he arrived in Brockton, Mass., 
20 years ago Watt Terry, a Negro and 
son of an ex-slave, had 15 cents in his 
pocket. Through real estate ventures 
he is now a millionaire. 

Starting in with F. W. Woolworth 
(the five-and-10 cent store man) as 
bookkeeper at $12 a week Hubert T. 
Parson is now president of the huge 
concern whose stores number away 
over 1400. 

David Latinberg, 40 years old, of New 
York, started life as a newsboy, then 
he sold hot dogs (sometimes referred to 
as frankfurters). The other day he took 
his savings and bought a block of 
apartment houses for $275,000. 

Twenty-two years ago Mary E. Dillon, 
of New York, started in as a clerk of 
the Brooklyn Boro Gas Co. She has 
just been elected president of that $5,- 
000,000 corporation. 
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of your old one! 
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Gives the New Tone and Volume 
of Latest New Phonographs 


Now at last you can say goodbye to the squeaky, 
nasal, rasping, metallic tone of your 

graph. Nowyoucan havethe beautiful, natural, 
full-rounded tone of the expensive new ma- 
chines which are startling the world. Yet you 
need not buy a new phonograph if you have an 
old one. The reproducer is the HEART of any 
phonograph—and the New PHONIC reproducer 
makes your old phonograph like an entirely 
new one. Based on thenew PHONIC principle, 
Makes you think the orchestra or artist is in 
the same room, 


Never Before Such Tone 


Tones never before heard are clearly distinguished 
when the new PHONIC reproducer is used. Testiton 
an old record. Hear the difference yourself. Listen te 
the deep low notes and the delicate high notes. Hear 
how plainly and clearly the voice sounds. Note the 
natural tone of the violin and the piano, and the ab- 
sence of ‘‘tinny’’ music. You will be amazed. The new 
PHONIC reproducer is ideal for dancing or for home 
entertainments. Its volume is almost double that of 
the ordinary reproducer. 


10 Days’ Trial —Send No Money 


You cannot realize how wonderful the New PHONIC 
is until you hearit. That is why we want to send it 
to you on 10 days’ trial. Send no money now— just 
the coupon. Pay the only $3.86 plus a few 
pennies postage when the New PHONIC arrives. Then 
if you are not delighted, sendit back within 10 days 
and your money will be refunded. If sold in stores 
the price would be at least $7.50. Our price only $3.8. 
Over 350,000 people have dealt with us by mail. You 
take no risk. Mail coupon now for 10 days’ trial. BE 
SURE TO STATE THE NAME OF PHONOGRAPH 
YOU OWN. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc., Dept. 258 


327 West 36th Street, New York 
Please send me a New PHONIC reproducer for 





Ygive name of Phonograph) plus few cents postage. 
1 am not satisfied after trial, I will return your re- - 
producer within 10 days and you guarantee to refund 


my money 
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Let Lemonade Age 


Chemists at the University of Cali- 
fornia have found that lemonade actu- 
ally becomes sweeter after it has stood 
for several hours. When lemonade is 
fresh it is sharper and more sour than 
lemonade which has been stored for a 
while, because certain chemical changes 
take place in the fluid. The chemists 
found that within a couple of hours 
after lemonade was made all the cane 
sugar was replaced by a much sweeter 
mixture composed of two. simpler 
sugars. Citric acid, which exists in 
lemonade in large quantities, brings 
about the chemical action. The product 
which results after the citric acid has 
changed the nature of the sugar is con- 
sidered a beverage because it is more 
readily assimilated, There is another 
consideration of a more practical nature. 
If lemonade is allowed to stand two 
hours before using it much less sugar 
will be required. 


Stock Poisoned by Goldenrod 


Experiments conducted by the gov- 
ernment prove that the cattle disease 
in the southwestern part of the United 
States commonly known as “alkali dis- 
ease” or “milk sickness” is caused by 
the eating of rayless goldenrod. The 
most serious complaints of this disease 
are from the Pecos valley, in the region 
from Roswell, N. Mex., to Ft. Stockton, 
Tex.,,. where there have been consider- 
able losses of cattle and horses. Be- 
cause of the belief that milk sickness is 
conveyed to human beings by milk or 
butter, which according to the govern- 
ment is probably true, it is almost im- 
possible to sell these products in. the 
region mentioned where the cows are 
allowed to run on pastures. Stock eat 
rayless goldenrod, it has been observed, 
only when confined in pastures where 
there is little good forage. The obvious 
remedy, therefore, is to see that the ani- 
mals are well fed. It is practicable also 
to dig out the weed from fenced pas- 
tures. 


A Model Kitchen 


Harry Braisted of New Haven,.Conn., 
won the $500 prize offered by the Delco- 
Light Co. for the best kitchen arrange- 
ment to save unnecessary steps, such as 
advocated by the government’s bureau 
of home economics and desired by build- 
ers of modern homes. The judges were 
Charles Schneider and James Thomas 
jr., Cleveland architects; John Deekan, 
Cincinnati architect; Miss Katherine 
Fisher of Good Housekeeping magazine 
and Miss Mabel Crosby of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. . 

The problem called for a kitchen with 
complete and modern equipment. The 
plan not only concerns steps in the 
kitchen proper but the relation of the 
kitchen to other parts of the house. In 
making the award the judges com- 


_Mented: “As a compact workshop the 


kitchen of today should be of a total 


Around the Home 
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area that will accommodate the neces- 
sary equipment and leave just enough 
room for the worker to move about 
easily. We are agreed that the propor- 
tion of about two to three in dimensions 
is most desirable. In step-saving order 
of work when preparing meals the 
worker brings the food to be cooked 
from the refrigerator, the cupboard of 
the cabinet and any other storage cup- 
board to the work table of the cabinet, 
prepares and cooks it and sets the fin- 
ished dishes on the serving space. The 
refrigerator will be most convenient 
when placed near the réar entry for 
receiving supplies. 

“The kitchen cabinet, being both a 
storage and a preparation center, should 
be placed between the range and the 
refrigerator, with any extra space for 
food storage quite near. The serving 
table will adjoin the range near the 
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Suggestion in Kitchen Arrangement 


dining room door, thus providing a con- 
tinuous and very direct routing from 
the rear entry around one side of the 
kitchen to the dining room. 

“Since the sink and drain boards are 
used for the preparation of greens, 
fruits and other foods served uncooked, 
this unit should be as near the refriger- 
ator as possible. While as clearing away 
space the sink must also be convenient- 
ly placed in relation to the dining 
room.” 


Preparing Family Budget 

The development of a plan for spend- 
ing the family income to best advantage 
means not only better household man- 
agement, but a margin with which to 
secure worth-while things, and money 
for labor-saving devices which help the 
homemaker to gain time for the chil- 
dren, for self-improvement, or for-com- 
munity activities. This is the underly- 
ing thought in Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 68-M, “Planning Your Family Ex- 
penditures,” by Mrs. Chase Woodhouse, 
of the home economics bureau. Copies 
of this circular may be obtained free 
while the supply lasts by writing to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

All business concerns from manufac- 
turing plants to the government have 
budgets or spending plans, no different 
in principle from the family budget. 
There is no such thing as a standard 
household budget, Mrs. Woodhouse 
points out. Each family must make its 


- 
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own. The circular gives a number of 
helpful suggestions for doing this. It is 
necessary to get the whole family inter- 
ested. The probable income for the 
year must be estimated. The next step 
is to list all the known needs of the 
family and their anticipated cost. This 
must be compared with the estimated 
income, and if necessary, pruned unti! 
it is evident that all expenditures can he 
taken care of by the money that will be 
received, Various ways of recording 
expenses are described, with particu- 
lar attention to the needs~of the farm 
home. The circular shows how to group 
the different classes of expenditure con- 
veniently and in sufficient detail, so that 
it will be possible later to analyze them. 
It concludes with a number of questions, 
each suggesting others, which will be 
found useful in reviewing these records 
at the end of the year when making a 
new spending plan. 


High-Altitude Canning 


The same difficulty that occurs in 
cookery at high altitudes applies to can- 
ning. The higher the altitude, the lower 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and con- 
sequently the lower the temperature of 
water when boiling. As a result, foods 
cooked in the ordinary way take much 
longer to become done, and for the 
same reason in canning at high altitudes 
extra time must be allowed above that 
required for canning at sea level. 

Canning time-tables are usually based 
on conditions at altitudes of 1000 feet or 
less. For all altitudes above 1000 feet 
the times must generally be increased. 
For each additional 1000 feet the time 
should be increased 20 per cent when 
processing in boiling water. For exam- 
ple, ripe peaches are ordinarily proc- 
essed 20 minutes; in Denver, Colo., 
which has an altitude of about 5000 feet, 
they should be processed at least 36 
minutes—four minutes extra for each 
1000 feet above sea level. 

If the steam-pressure canner is used, 
the reading of the pressure gage is af- 
fected by altitude. It must be increased 
one pound for each 2000 feet above the 
first 2000 in order to maintain the re- 
lationship between temperature and 
pressure indicated in the time tables for 
canning under standard conditions at 
sea level. If the canner is equipped with 
a thermometer the pressure readiig 
may be disregarded and the thermome- 
ter used as an indication of the pres- 
sure, since the canning time tables give 
both the temperature and the pres- 
sure. String beans, which are proc- 
essed at 240 degrees Fahrenheit, re- 
quire 10 pounds pressure in Washington, 
D. C. In Denver they would require a 
reading of 12% pounds. 


WANT TO BE MISERABLE? 

If you want to be miserable, observe the 
following: Think about yourself, what you 
want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, and what they think oi 
you. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.— 
Psalms 90:12, 
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Uncle Sam’s Camel Experiment 


Escape of a circus elephant 50 miles 
west of San Antonio, Texas, and his 
efforts to get back to nature by tearing 
up fences and striking across ranches 
and farms recall the strange project to 
establish a government-owned camel 
colony in the same region, says a bulle- 
tin issued by the National Geographic 
Society. 

Egypt and Asia Minor were the main 
sources Of supply for the federal gov- 
ernment. Two shiploads of camels 
were brought over in 1856 and 1857 for 
use in “the great American desert,” be- 
lieved in those early days to be a sort 
of Sahara of the western hemisphere. 
There were then no transcontinental 
railways or highways, and hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the West 
were totally unknown. The few trails 
across the continent were difficult and 
the lives of those using them were in 
constant danger from hostile Indians. 

It was believed that communication 
across the continent could be greatly 
facilitated by the use of camels which 
could carry much heavier loads than 
mules and horses, cover greater dis- 
tances, and go longer without water. 
The most enthusiastic supporters of the 
scheme also visualized a full-fledged 
“Camel Corps, U. S. Army,” a devastat- 
ing cavalry of the desert that would 
sweep over the barren regions of the 
West and keep the Indians in subjection. 

“The project,” says the bulletin, “was 
in charge of the war department, and 
Jefferson Davis, then secretary of war, 
was its most ardent advocate. The 
strange beasts—75 of them in all—were 
landed at Indianola about midway of 
the coast of Texas and marched west- 
ward overland. Sixty miles west of San 
Antonio at Camp Verde the govern- 
ment’s camel station was established, 
ind for some years the test marches of 
the camels gave the countryside the ap- 
pearance of Asia or Africa, 

“Uncle Sam’s camel experiment was a 
failure not because the beasts could not 
live in America, but chiefly because of 
the human factor. After the first year 
of the venture, when the sicklier ani- 
mals died, certain breeds became accli- 
mated and increased in numbers. But 
the army muleteers detailed to the camel 
Station declared a feud against the 
Strange creatures from the first; only 
the few Greek and Turkish ‘camel driv- 
ers brought from the Near East had 
any patience with them. The ranch- 
men and other residents of the coun- 
try shared the feelings of the muleteers, 
for whenever a camel appeared horses 
and mules bolted in terror.” 

rests showed that camels were well 
fitted for work in the Southwest. “On 
One expedition they crossed Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona to the Colo- 
rado river and their successful perform- 

nee was highly commended by the 
army officer in charge. Perhaps even 
the prejudices of their attendants might 
have been overcome and the camel 
might have taken an important econom- 
ic place in the Southwest as he has in 





central Australia. The coming on of 
the Civil war, however, put an end to 
the experiment. Some of the camels 
were sold to circuses, some to individ- 
uals and some were turned loose.” 

A few crumbling camel stables at the 
old camp west of San Antonio are the 
only surviving evidence of Uncle Sam’s 
fling at camel raising. For many years 
camels—grown wild—were seen occa- 
sionally in the mountains of Arizona, 
the last report of the sort being in 1909. 
There is a belief among some Arizo- 
nians that the creatures still wander 
about the uninhabited wastes of that 
state and that there is a herd not far 
from the delta of the Colorado in 
Mexico. 





ELEPHANTS’ SPIRITS HONORED 


A Buddhist mass was recently held at 
Tokyo for the spirits of all elephants that 
have supplied ivory for ivory carving in 
Japan. Members of the Tokyo Art Objects 
Dealers’ association and ivory carvers as- 
sembled at Kokoku temple for the cere- 
mony. Fifteen priests opened the service 
with the reading of Buddhist prayers. A 
large monument was also unveiled in honor 
of the spirits of the departed elephants. 
The president of the association said: 
“We who obtain our living from this ivory 


cannot help feeling grateful to the elephants 


which have been furnishing materials for us 
to work with. It is for this reason that 
we comfort their spirits by holding a mass 
for them. We think we also do honor and 
comfort to the spirits of our ancestors, who 
were likewise in the ivory trade. We wish 
all artists and dealers in ivory objects to 
visit the monument as a shrine when they 
come to Tokyo.” 





IT MUST BE A MONGREL 


Recently an odd auto was taken into the 
shops of the General Electric Co., of 
Schenectady, N. Y. The queer car was found 
to be made up of the parts of 11 other 
makes of cars. Examination showed that 
the wheels and’ transmission were from a 
1911 Cadillac, the engine from a 1917 Pack- 
ard, the rear axle from a 1911 Studebaker, 
the front axle from a 1916 Buick, the ra- 
diator from a 1910 Marmon, headlights from 
a 1914 Stutz, the windshield from a 1918 
ScrippsBooth, seats from a 1910 Fiat, steer- 
ing wheel from a 1918 Dodge, dash or in- 
strument board from a 1918 Cole and fend- 
ers from a 1916 Nash. 
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Varicose Veins, Eczema 
Swollen Leg, Ulceration 


Viscose Method heals sore leg by increasing the 
slow circulation which causes them. Avoids lay+ 
ing up. Especially good where medicines fail, 
Stops aches and pains from varicose veins. Re- 
duces swollen legs. Send now for book about this 

new discovery. P. A. Viscose Co., 803 So. Lake St., 
s Los Angeles, Cal. 
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L_'GHTNING— WONDERFUL NEW ELECTRO- 
lyte charges bafteries instantly. 
Eliminates old sulphuric acid method entirely. 
Dissolves sulphation. World has waited half a cen- 
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free to agents, Lightning Battery Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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Modern Mothers Better 


By defending the modern woman 
against the “accusations” of John R. 
Voorhis, famous Tammany leader, Dr. 
E. J. Cattell, formerly New York city 
statistician, has become known as “the 
champion of the modern mother.” On 
his 97th birthday the grand sachem of 
Tammany Hall said that a great deal of 
the trouble with modern life is due to 
“the women of today, who seem to have 
outgrown any conception of duty as 
wives and mothers.” In opposing this 
Dr. Cattell said: “I believe that the 
woman of today lives as clean a life as 
her forbears and that women in the 
mass do more clear thinking and con- 
structive work than the women of other 
generations. 

“I’ve had a pretty fair opportunity 
to study the American woman of the 
20th century,” he continued, “because 
during the last 25 years I have talked 
face to face, not over the radio, to more 
than 10,000,000 women. These repre- 
sent every walk of life—women at ban- 
quets; mature women banded together 
in historic, patriotic and ethical asso- 
ciations; groups at women’s colleges 
and at girls’ high-schools; associations 
of young girls interested in sports, mis- 
sionary work, guilds which have to do 
with art, or making provision for the 
poor. And I will say the modern wom- 
an is living a broader and a deeper life 
than her mother or grandmother. The 
woman of today is often misjudged, be- 
cause in the older time it was unusual 
to find a strong, aggressive woman. The 
advance in the general level of ethics 
has tended to make the aggressive wom- 
an less conspicuous. Too, woman’s par- 
ticipation in sport and in political life 
has tended to make her different from 
her mother and grandmother. 

“Critics contrast the woman of 1860 
with the woman of 1925,” he says. “In 
that time American wealth has grown 
10 times as fast as the number of pcr- 
sons, so there has been 10 times the 
temptation to extravagance and display 
per person. This has resulted in a few 
examples which have cast a shadow 
over the majority. Today women are 
brighter, stronger and cleaner than the 
women of earlier generations. They 
represent virtue as opposed to inno- 
cence, and I believe in the tried and 
true rather than the untried, who only 
believe they will be true.” 

The modern mothers’ champion cred- 
its apartment-house life with offering 
a thousand times more temptation than 
the drift and dream life of the segre- 
gated home. “All this talk about chil- 
dren being so much worse than they 
used to be,” he concluded, “is tommy- 
rot too. No child could be any worse 
than I was, and it’s so much easier to 
be good when you get too old to be bad.” 


FACE BEAUTIFYING PREHISTORIC 


Face beautifying was practiced by 
fashionable American flappers more 
2000 years ago. This interesting fact 
was revealed by H. B. Collins jr., assist- 
ant curator of ethnology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who has just re- 
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turned from an exploration of ancien; 
mounds in Louisiana and Texas. fe- 
sides finding that earrings, beads an; 
brilliant bear-tooth necklaces wer. 
fashionable in prehistoric America, })j, 
exploration showed that the art of 
“beautifying” the face was a common 
practice at that time. The foreheads 
of many of the skulls found by hi 
showed mechanical pressure had beep 
applied to change the contour of th, 
face. 


BRILLIANT COLORS FOR FALL 


Brilliant colors in deep shades are 
Dame Fashion’s fall offer. All reds 
from bright vermilions to deep clarets 
will be in vogue. Wine shades which 
are variously labeléd as claret, burgun- 
dy, port, chartreuse and grenadine are 
the fickle lady’s “specials.” Those col- 
ors which nearest approach the rich 
wine shades, she predicts, will be most 
popular among fashionable women. 

Of course the claret shades are al- 
ready familiar to most women. So are 
many of the deep wine shades. But 
grenadine is a new shade. It is a bit 
brighter than claret and, according to 
the changeable lady, more flattering to 
most women. It will be found most 
among crepe or satin frocks. The dark- 
er wine shades will be used for fall 
coats, coat-dresses and hats. In fact 
almost everything feminine will be in 
the deep wine shades. Already New 
York shops are featuring windows of 
wine-colored shoes, hose, wraps, frocks, 
hats, gloves, handkerchiefs, handbags 
etc. It is expected that the new shoes 
will be popularly worn with brown and 
black dresses, as well as with the new 
shades. 

The old stand-by color—brown—is 
also coming in for another round of pop- 
ularity. It will be one of the most popu- 
lar fall colors and various shades will 
be used. Black is also regaining popu- 
larity for the fall season. Black shoes 
will become popular as the season ai- 
vances, 


LESS MASCULINE DRESS 


With girls resorting to the most femi- 
nine of dinner and dance frocks the 
trend to masculine styles in dress is 
showing signs of weakening. The man- 
nish girl with her “tuxedo” outfit and 
boyish haircut is becoming a back nu- 
ber at dance halls these warm nights. 
However, at nearly every evening func- 
tion there is at least one of her type 
among her more femininely dressed sis- 
ters. But she is nearly always a slender 
little flapper or an elderly girl who 
wishes to be different. 

Although a year ago bare arms wer? 
considered a feminine charm, long 
sleeves are now coming back. Only 
evening dresses are sleeveless. Ruilles, 
lace insets and pleats are being revive". 
Earrings are also being used to provice 
a feminine touch to the boyishly bob- 
bed. The long pendant types of dainty 
crystal beads, pearls, jade or coral but- 
tons are among the most popular ones. 
Bracelets and necklaces are said to add 
a becoming contrast to the sleek-haired. 
Handkerchiefs cannot be too sheer and 























Descriptions of Summer Designs 
SEE PRECEDING PAGE 


5544—Ladies’ Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 3% yards of 
rT inch material with % yard of contrasting material. 

5546—Misses’ Dress.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 4 16 
vear size requires 5% yards of 40 inch material. To face 

stbands with contrasting material require 1-16 yard. 

m5550—Girls? Dréss.—4 Sizes: 8, 10,.12 and 14 years. A 
12 year size requires 2 yards of 54 inch material with % 
yard of contrasting material. If made with long sleeves and 
of one material 2% y will required. 

5571—Child’s Under Garment.—3 Sizes: 6 months, 1 year 
a“ d 2 years. A 1 year size requires 1% yards of 32 inch 

terial 

" 5554—Ladies? Morning Frock.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires 4 
yards of 36 inch material with % yard of contrasting ma- 
terial. 

4842—Ladies’ Undergarment.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 36 or 40 
inch material. To trim as illustrated will require 5 yards 
of edging or lace 2 or 3 inches wide. 

5558—Child’s Dress.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. AG 
year size requires 1% yards of 36 inch material with % 
yard of contrasting material. 
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lacy. Floating chiffon scarfs provide a 
girlishness to the simple frock. * Shoes 
and stockings are entirely feminine 
this year because the heavy sport shoes 
with low heels are things of the past. 


**BEAR CAT STYLES’’ WIN 


Fashion’s latest edict is that more is 
to come off milady. Recent reports 
from Paris indicate that the women of 
the aristocracy have about lost in their 
campaign in favor of more conservative 
modes in dress. Their efforts could not 
keep back the “bear cat styles” which 
fashion is scheduled to make popular 
the world over. All indications are that 
the fall and winter woman will be turn- 
ed out a complete “sport model.” Skirts 
may be two inches higher or shorter, 
leaving the knee completely uncovered. 
Dresses may be sleeveless and collarless 
with a v-shaped opening reaching al- 
most to the waist line, which is about 
normal but still below the actual natu- 
ral line. Trimmings will be varied and 
plentiful. The bolero, the double bolero 
and the bloused bodice will be popular 
features. Ostrich feathers will be popu- 
lar, especially for afternoon and even- 
ing. The new models, it is claimed, 
fully justify their name, “bear cat styles.” 








HONOR PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


At Dayton, Ohio, stands the little 
frame house where Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, the world’s gre&test Negro poet, 
died. It is visited every day by white 
and colored folk who go to pay homage 
to a famous American poet. Paul’s moth- 
er is still living and she takes pride in 
showing the room where her son work- 
ed and relating some of the incidents in 
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his short life. Paul was born in 1872 
and died in 1906. 

Mrs. Mathilda J. Dunbar was born a 
slave and when young was deprived of 
the most elementary schooling. How- 
ever, it was from her that the young 
poet got his inspiration. He was work- 
ing as an elevator boy when one day on 
his return home he told his mother he 
was going to write a book. This he did 
—“Oak and Ivy,” now well known, was 
written. But the question then was 
how to get it published in book form. 
The Dunbars had no money and they 
were unable to borrow it. Then one day 
a man by the name of William L. Bloch- 
er learned of Paul’s ambition and he had 
the book printed. 

There was no trouble in disposing of 
enough copies within two weeks to pay 
back the $128 it cost to publish the book 
and from that time on the young poet 
managed to comfortably support him- 
self and his mother through his writ- 
ings. Last June the 54th anniversary of 
the birth of the Negro poet was cele- 
brated at the old home by the Dunbar 
Memorial Association. Among the poet’s 
lines recited were: 


Go on and up! Our souls and eyes 
Shall follow thy continuous rise; 
Our ears shall list the story 
From bards who from thy root shall spring, 
And proudly tune their lyres to sing 
Of Ethiopia’s glory. 





THE “SHOPLIFTER’S SKIRT 


When a Brooklyn, N. Y., woman was ar- 
rested recently for shoplifting the store 
detective, who testified against her, said 
she was wearing what is known as a “shop- 
lifter’s skirt.” The garment, he explained, 
consists of a pair of wide bloomers, the 
elastic band of which is attached to the 
top of the skirt which covers them. The 
procedure of the thief, he said, was to go 
near the object sought and draw the belt 
of the combined skirt and bloomers out 
from the body, while the article is scooped 
in with the free hand. 


THE MODERN MOTHER 


We read about the mothers of the days of 
long ago, 

With their gentle, wrinkled faces and their 
hair as white as snow; 

They were “middle-aged” at 40, and at 50 
donned lace caps, 

And at 60 clung to shoulder shawls and 
loved their little naps. 

But I love the modern mother who can 
share in all the joys, 

And who understands the problems of her 
growing girls and boys; 

She may boast that she is 60, but her heart* 
is 23— 

My glorious, bright-eyed mother who is 
keeping young with me. 

—Florence Howard Wolcott. 








SHOWER-PROOF HOSE 


In London, England, the rainy climate 
makes the women and girls either change 
their stockings after a so-journ in town or 
go about the rest of the day with damp 
hosiery and splashes showing on the fiesh- 
colored varieties. Because of this artificial 
silk experts have placed on the market*a 
new hose, which,’ it is claimed, prevents 
mud and water from adhering and can be 
dyed any color. 





Statisticians of Wall street’ calculate 
women’s hosiery and lingerie bill at $130,- 
000,000 annually, 








FOR EXCESSSSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


85 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FR cr 


Just because you start the day worried 
and tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, 
an aching h ead, burning and bearing down 

ains in the back—worn out before the day 

egins—do not think you have to stay in 
that condition. 

Be strong, well, with no stiff joints, sore mus- 
cles, rheumatic pains, aching back or kidney 
trouble caused by body made acids. 

If you suffer from bladder weakness, with 
pies 2 scahaaneg pains, or if you are in and 
out of bed half a dozen times a night, you will 
appreciate the rest, comfort and strength this 
treatment should five. 

To prove The illiams Treatment conquers 
kidney” and bladder diseases, rheumatism and 
all other ailments when due to excessive uric 
acid, no matter how chronic or stubborn, if you 
have never tried The Williams Treatment, we 
will give one 85c. bottle (32 doses) free if 
you will cut out this notice and send it with 
your name and address. Please send 10 ¢ents 
2 help pay postage, packing, etc., to The Dr. D. 

Iliams Company, Dept. GA-3102, P. O. 
Builaing. East Hampton, Conn. Send at once and 
you will receive by parcel post a regular 85c. 
bottle, without charge and without incurring 
any obligation. Only one bottle to the same 
address or family. 


FRECKLES 


Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
Safely and Surely and Have 
a Beautiful Complexion With 


OTHINE 


MONEY BACK I IFS it FAILS. egOLD BY DRUG 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE. 








Free Treatment for 


EYE Troubles 


Sufferers from dim or blurred vision, in- 
flamed, weak and watery eyes, burning, 
smarting or granulated lids, scum and vari- 
ous other eye troubles can obtain a liberal 
test treatment of Eye Ryne Drops absolute- 
ly free and postpaid by writing the Eye 
Ryne Laboratories, 210 W. 8th St. Dept. 
178-B, Kansas City, Mo. As this obligates 
you in no way, write today. 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never béen told before. 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo. 


HAVE MONEY THIS FALL 


September starts the dressmaking season. Youcan 
make money now selling the PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS etc. needed. Easy, pleasant work. 


Good Ws, Fou eve: ng. FITZCHARLES 
Day GOUDS CO. $16 FITZCHARLES BLOG.” TRENTON, W. J. 


ASTHMA stores #7: 


of as Treatment Ce bn mailon FREE T E TRIAL. If 
cancels the chargs. 
Radrece | D. J on 449 = sete ne Bide. § St. Marys, Kansas 


YOUR NAME and ADDRESS 


stamped in blue Raised Letters on 100 folded, double white 
sheets Hammermill Bond Paper and Envelopes $2. postpaid. 
Order today. ONTALIO, 309 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Earn $25 Weeki spare time, writing for newspapers. 
y magazines. Experience unnecessary, 
Details FREH. Press Syndicate, 1261, St. Louis, Mo. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALE ES wre sartyot, tarnish 
Division, Chicage 


ing everything. Distributors, Dpt 1 
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Captain Barclay stared in open admira- 
tion at the swarthy giant that confronted 
him but could not repress a shrug of his 
shoulders at the jargon with which he had 
been grected. What language under the 
vast canopy of the heavens was the fellow 
speaking, anyway, or was it a language at 
all? It sounded more like the idle jabber- 
ing of some untamed monkey in speech 
with the jungle. 

Duffy could work, though, perhaps as few 
other living men could. Duffy might not 
be his name but it went; for it might be, 
so far as anybody knew to the contrary. 
It seemed as though he hated work, this 
giant of muscle, and wanted to crush it. 
Always there was about him the suggestion 
that he might presently catch the ship up 
between his two powerful hands and twist 
it into splinters if work was not furnished 
him. Always, it seemed to the captain, he 
was fiendishly working, night and day. 


Captain Barclay had never seen another 
man he feared in all his tempestuous life. 
He feared Duffy, though, and with no special 
reason for it that he could give. Submis- 
sive the man never was but always obedient, 
a fiend incarnate turned loose, for the time, 
into useful channels. His fear of the man 
was like the superstitious dread of some 
unnatural thing that he had never seen but 
carried in his soul; and now Drake had 
added a new spirit of unrest to this sénse- 
less dread in the message he had plucked 
out of the empty air. With one eye on the 
man he read it over again: 


Height six feet, three; weight 
220 pounds; sandy hair; arms like 
a ship’s cable; livid scar across 
chest; Irish; well educated. 


That settled it; Duffy wasn’t the man. 

“He knows as much Irish as I do poodle, 
that is, unless—confound the thing, it’s on 
my nerves. Nobody ever could sham like 
that. It isn’t Duffy.” 

Within an hour, though, Captain Bar- 
elay was muttering to himself again: 


Irish; well educated; a demon 
when drunk; a seaman for the last 
20 years, mostly in the South Pa- 
cific; wanted for piracy. Report 
suspects to “Caledonia”; officer on 
board to take him. 


“What do you think of it?” Barclay 
jammed the paper into the fist of his first 
mate. “Drake picked it out of the clouds 
a bit ago.” 

“That he’d better’ve been pickin’ out his 
lyin’-place or a hotel in the celestials than 
let Duffy know of this: that’s what I think. 
Dod-rot them wind gabbers, anyway. 
What’d ye ever put the thing aboard fer? 
No good ever comes o’ them high-falutin’ 
things. But that ain’t Duffy.” 

No, it surely wasn’t. Fiends take the 
idea anyway! Why did it keep on pestering 
him? “Arms like a ship’s cable; sandy 
hair; livid scar across chest.” He twisted 
the paper savagely in his hands as he 
came down from the bridge and watched 
it absently until it floated out of sight. 

They had not answered the hateful mes- 
sage at all. Where was the use? It was 
a general call, directed to no-one in partic- 
ular. It especially was none of their busi- 
ness for the “Eclipse” was out of her course 
and a good 300 miles from where she was 
supposed to be. It wasn’t their place to 
cut in. Anyway, this man they were dog- 
ging down—poor fellow; driven like -a 
beast, no deubt, until he had become one— 
Was not on the “Eclipse.” It wasn Duffy. 
Without any special reason for it, though, 
Capt. Barclay shifted the course of the 


ship a couple of points away from the 
“Caledonia’s” track. 

It was nearly eight bells of the morning 
watch when the captain made out someone 
hanging over him. Duffy’s left hand was 
crunching at his arm while its mate poked 
a folded paper under his nose. He sprang 
to his feet in alarm and struck at the 
man—a febrile, inefficient blow against 
those knotted muscles—before he noticed 
the message, a C Q of some vessel in 
trouble over a reef. Barclay bounded past 
the man to the deck and sought Drake, at 
the wireless, for the calling ship’s position. 

“Southeast by east, sir, and a good 40 
miles away by the chart.” 

“What name?” Barclay’s heart was 
pounding and his thoughts busy with Duf- 
fy. “Arms like a ship’s cable; scar across 
chest.” 

“The ‘Caledonia. They’ve been calling 
since three o’clock this morning and got 
no answer till I came on duty. That means 
that there is no-one within a 100 miles of 
them excepting us.” 


A blast of the rising wind in the rigging 
set the same old tune to clattering. 
“Weight 220 pounds; wanted for piracy; a 











In many South American countries, as well 
as other parts of the world, ants are a serious 
problem. They must be exterminated or they 
will exterminate nearly everything else. This 
is a picture of an ant destroying machine in 
Brazil. Fumes of burning sulphur and other 
chemicals are forced into an ant hill. The 
blower is manipulated by hand. The ex- 
tensiveness of these ant hills is revealed by 
the fact that the fumes rise through holes in 
the ground hundreds of feet from the 
main entrance. 








seaman for the last 20 years.” Drake, wait- 
ing, impatiently for orders, rattled his key. 

“Tell them that this is only a tramp 
freighter, not much at speed, but that we'll 
do our best.” 

Duffy received no orders and he needed 
none. In the general hubbub of rounding 
up the ship he worked by himself and he 
made no mistakes. In his hopeless isolation 
from the verbal fellowship of his mates 
it seemed as though fate had pityingly 
given him a special sense which put him 
into possession of their thoughts without 
the medium of words. -With the first shift- 
ing of the helm he fell easily into his place 
and did his work like a huge machine which 
fmeshes unerringly with the driving cogs. 


Barclay was touched with a sense of com- 
passion for this man whose sense of duty 
might be leading him to the doom of a 
felon. Duffy’s arms were like ship’s ca- 
bles and his hair was sandy. He would 
certainly suffer for the likeness. Did he 
bear the scar? He called a common seaman 
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to him, a big-hearted Irishman who alway; 
spoke kindly to this language-alien 4. 
though he could understand. 

“Mike,” he asked, “did you ever see Duf- 
fy’s chest?” 

“Divil a glimpse of it. He always wears 
has jacket buttoned to it.” 


“Then, Mike, would you just try to see 
it once; if it bears a scar?” 

“Sure, Captain; it bein’ your wish, whin 
he’s dead; but divil a bit afore.” 

The man would have dared the maintop 
in the midst of an Indian typhoon and the 
captain knew it. Duffy, plucking at his 
sleeve, brought the colloquy to an end. 
He thrust into Barclay’s hand a frantic 
call to Drake from the distressed ship: 


For heaven’s sake, put on all the 
steam you’ve got. We are sinking, 
and there’s women and children 
aboard. 


Sinking! And with all those intervening 
miles of water; 15 as the wind sweeps, but 
more than twice that as the “Eclipse” wou!d 
have to go. Sully’s Channel, one of the 
uncharted mysteries of the South Pa- 
cifio, lay between them, a belt of rocks, a 
network of countering currents, a whirlpoo! 
of foam and swirling waters. Across the port 
bow of the “Eclipse” her crew could already 
see in the distance the white line that en- 
circled the summit of these ocean crags 
as though they were capped with perpetual 
snow. Ahead, miles and miles till it hit 
the horizon, stretched a cold and merciless 
expanse which bore no sign of hope or of 
compassion; and somewhere, out of its 
midst, calling to them frantically for help, 
a ship was sinking—women and children 
trembling, crowding together, saying good- 
by to loved ones and to life; the only solid 
thing in all that wilderness of waters set- 
tling, slowly sinking beneath their feet. 
They knew that help was coming—help and 
life on leaden wings—but what did that 
avail them, caught as they were already in 
the taunting grasp of death? Perhaps 
they could even see the black columns of 
smoke that rolled up from the freighter 
as it pounded heavily along to their rescue; 
still they were sinking, settling, slipping 
away from hope. The consciousness of it 
all became unendurable to Captain Bar- 
clay, standing alone on the bridge, and he 
left his place for the deck among his men. 

“Is there one of you who knows the pas- 
sage through those reefs? Have any of 
you been through? It would shorten our 
course by 30 miles.” 


The men turned from him to that car- 
pet of white death in sullen wonder. The 
idea was absurd. 

“Perhaps I could; I'll try. 
before, in a smoother sea.” 


Barclay whirled toward the voice. Before 
him, sandy hair, arms—stripped for battle 
with the ocean, now—like a ship’s cable, 
weight 220 pounds at least; and across the 
massive chest—bared also for the struggle 
—a livid scar; Duffy, wanted for piracy— 
and the gallows. 

Somewhere, in the great books of the 
hereafter, the record may be written of an 
instant’s doubt; of a moment of wonder 
what this desperate man’s purpose might 
be in taking upon himself so readily the 
destinies of them all. But with the supreme 
hour which sometime enters into every 
human life, comes an uplifting of the sou! 
which shakes its wrinkled edges clear and 
triumphs over doubt. In this dramatic 
hour of Duffy’s life he stood transformed, 
facing his captain. And Barclay, in ut- 
worthy guilt, withered self-condemned; it 
seemed such a heartless thing to accept the 
services of this’ man’s noblest impulse to 
his own undoing. : 

“I know; I read the messages.” Duffy's 
voice was low, but wonderfully steady, and 


I’ve done it 
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the voice of command. “You’ve done your ~ 


duty; I'll do mine. There are women and 
children over there, you know.” 

The broad back squared away, toward the 
wheel, Barclay staring at it in astonishment, 
like a schoolboy gaping at the wonders of 
4 show. This man whom they had despised 
and pitied as a thing but little removed 
from a beast, had been transformed by a 
voice of human agony out of the clouds un- 
til he stood, a king, above them all, though 
wanted for piracy, perhaps for murder. 

Duffy, sauntering over to the wheel, 
caught it between his powerful hands and 
twirled it watchfully, as though a little sus- 
picious of its strength although perfectly 
confident of his own. The prow of the ship 
responded steadily to his pressure until she 
was presently nosing into the edge of the 
hissing broth. The smoothly laid muscles 
bulged and knotted heavily as the rudder 
swung grudgingly halfway upon its heavy 
post, then, balked by the strain against it, 
hung sullen, as though uncertain which was 
in mastery the man or the thwarting cur- 
rent. 

The chains groaned in their channels, but 
the man won. He set his feet determined- 
ly against the timbered frame and, putting 
his shoulder to the wheel, strained against 
it till the blood that was in his heart 
slipped into the veins of his face and turned 
them purple. The current gradually yield- 
ed, though, and the ship slipped through 
the precarious passage between two bellow- 
ing rocks, then swung almost as upon a 
pivot and plunged like a mill race with the 
gates wide open, smooth, swift, irresistible, 
and with the same whirlpool of chaos at 
the end. But he passed it in safety, and, 
as they came into the comparatively smooth 
waters of the lagoon, leaned heavily, some- 
what out of breath, against the stanchion. 

Around them, cutting off the blue-gray 
horizon of the sea, was an unbroken wall 
of shifting white. Even the passage 
through which they had just entered 
seemed to have closed behind them and 
they were prisoners of the deep, from 
which they were cut off by a belt line of 
its own fiercest handiwork. It was as 
though some ocean genie had enticed them 
into an enchanted dungeon and then rolled 
the water-cliff into place across their track. 

“It’s like a solid wall. Is there no open- 
ing?” Barclay asked, sweeping the skyline 
in vain for a break in the boiling curd. 


\ smile curved the lip of the face that 
was pressed so hard against the wheel but 
the eyes never shifted from the path of the 
ship. “There’s an outlet, though it’s a des- 
perate run in a sea like this,” he answered, 
and then added: “I’ve shook the Caledonia 
off my heels through here a score of times 
under the black flag. She was hunting me 
here when she struck. Look yonder.” 

“Yonder” at first seemed only a contin- 
uation of the ragged wall, but as they ap- 
proached, it opened into two parallel lines, 
one just within the other, and a precarious 
passage valleyed out between them. 

Duffy, flushed, steaming, and somewhat 
winded, bent easily over his task and spun 
the wheel, as though testing it, between his 
big hands, while they slid across the lagoon 
of placid waters where a fishing smack 
might defy the navies of the world. As 
he rounded the point, though, and sent the 
“Eclipse” plunging full speed ahead into the 
mouth of the channel, a groan of horrified 
amazement welled up from those hardy fol- 
lowers of the sea, at the sight before them. 
It was magnificent; it was appalling; as if 
the maelstroms of heaven had been driv- 
en like a wedge into this crevice of the 
rocks with the desperate purpose of split- 
ting the earth into halves by the churning 
foree of frantic waters. Somewhere ahead 
of them, from outside, the gale was piling 
furious wave upon wave into that narrow 
canyon with a force that nothing could re- 
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sist; hurling, driving, mauling them against 
the combing rocks that tore and ground 
them into a seething basin of froth. 

Duffy, his bare back tense and rigid under 
the gathering -sinews, looked into the 
throat which lay beyond these dragon jaws 


before him, with a face that was flushed a Sell well-known GoLpEn RULE All 
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drew it- steadily toward him. It turned 
obediently enough, then hung rigid and 
motionless; he might as well have wasted 
his strength upon the cliff itself. The veins 
of his neck filled up and choked, almost to 
bursting. His face went red, then purple; 
every muscle in his powerful body seemed 
straining, ready to snap, as he tugged and 
hurled his. strength against that of the 
sea—in vain. The sweat was rolling down 
his back in smoking streams, and those 
who. watched forgot the issue that was he- 
ing fought out, in savage admiration for 
the courage of the man; then they saw the 
mighty shoulder take the place of the hands 
upon the straining metal; saw the rim bur- 
ied slowly into the flesh until the muscles 
fairly closed about it; saw this desperate 
man who had been invincible through the 
20 years of his savage career fighting, balk- 
ed, but still refusing to yield. 


Never before had he really cared, except-~ 
ing with that wild revelry of brute obsti- 
nacy that chafes at being defeated. He 
cared now, but not for himself; not for 
the men on the deck so near him; but for 
those despairing women and children call- 
ing to him for help somewhere out of the 
waters ahead. And he conquered. Surely, 
steadily, though torturously slow, the rud- 
der burrowed its way into the dashing cur- 
rent; the boat swerved in its course a little 
and cleared destruction by a hair; but the 
cheer that began on the captain’s own lips 
barely reached Duffy’s ears before it died. 
As they rounded the point and faced the 
open sea again the “Caledonia,” wounded 
unto death and breaking rapidly across, lay 
in full view, a little to port, hard on a reef. 


All that had been dared was useless. So 
near the wreck that they could see the ap- 
pealing faces turned hopefully toward them, 
the “Eclipse” now rode in comparatively 
smooth water in the lee of the cliff; but 
roarirg between them was a cauldron of 
white foam, a ledge of rocks that no ship 
could cross and live. Even. Duffy’s head 
shook hopelessly in answer to the cap- 
tain’s glance; there was no passage. “The 
waves have pounded her fairly over the 
reef,” he said, “It’s cut off her bottom clean 
as a knife and when she slides clear, in a 
couple of minutes, she’ll go down like a 
plummet.” 


Upon the “Caledonia’s” decks frantic wom- 
en and children—only a few, thank God, could 
be seen, facing with the men the doom 
that could not be escaped. The sight was 
maddening to those hardy seamen, inured 
as they were to every form of hardship and 
accustomed to danger, now face to face 
with death for someone other than them- 
seWes and compelled to look on in helpless 
idleness. They clustered about their cap- 
tain, white-lipped and low-voiced, discuss- 
ing their fruitless plans. “Lower away, 
lads, and keep the life lines clear.” 


From the port davits of the “Eclipse” a 
boat, full rigged and ready for desperate 
service, swung out over the rail. The oars 
were already in their places—an instant 
would unship -them—and swinging idly 
from the stern, two lines, the life-threads 
for twoscore of people, dangled in prelim- 
inary repose; while in the extreme prow, 
erect and commanding, stood Duffy. | His 
head was bare, and as he lifted one of his 
mighty armis in signal, a break in the clouds 


“permitted the sun:to rest for a minute full 


upon him and gild the silhoutted figure like 
a golden statue of hope done in heroic size. 
Duffy turned his face to the light as though 
he would: kiss this omen of success, his 
face transformed with a smile of confident 
repose. Then, as the boat shot down and 
bumped into the sea, the idle statue be- 
came an infuriated tiger, struggling madly 


‘for its own. “Arms like a ship’s cable’— 
‘arms trebly wanted now as inch by inch 
» they conquered the swirling waters and car- 
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ried those feeble threads of hope in safety 
toward the .wreck. 

Just how it occurred no-one could ever 
remember. With most of the channel be- 
hind him and under the lee of the wreck, 
some irresistible current caught up the 
boat, and against it even Duffy’s great arms 
failed. He struggled desperately for every 
inch, though, but was carried, like a chip, 
upon the crest of the wave and hurled 
against a reef almost directly.under the 
“Caledonia’s” settling stern. His boat was 
crushed, a feather in a cyclone, but his 
head came bobbing to the surface and he 
caught the line, though somewhat heavily, 
that was thrown to him, and was dragged up 
over the side of the sinking ship. As he 
climbed over the rail he waved, like a ban- 
ner of victory, those precious lifelines he 
had clung to and had dared so much to car- 
ry across; but the cheer that sprang up 
was hushed to a prayer. As he staggered 
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over to the mast and began to lash the lines 
into place it was seen that he was covered 
with blood and badly wounded. 

It was the wound that puts heart into 
the lion, though, while it partially cripples 
the body. With one arm broken and useless 
and his great chest drenched with blood 
Duffy still worked, a whirlwind of muscle 
and action, side by side with the officer who 
was there to take him back to the gallows. 
There was a mutual glance of recognition; 
then those two servants of such countering 
destinies, erstwhile, but in this hour heroic 
moved by a common purpose, fell together 
upon ‘the line that was rushing their com- 
rades one by one above the boiling waters 
to safety. Not a word was spoken between 
them but all around were turbulent voices: 
the roar of destruction, the shriek of de- 
feated waves. Most of the rigging had gone 
by the board and every lurch of the ship, 
as she lifted and fell, was tolled off by the 
cry of breaking timbers and grinding plates. 
The “Caledonia’s” stern was steadily. set- 
tling as her broken back doubled down 
across the comb of the reef upon which 
she lay. : . 

“It’s the last trip” The “Caledonia’s” 
captain spoke. “She is sliding clear now, 
and will go straight down. Which of you 
two will go, boys; which one stay here with 
me? Be quick, one of you—and good-by.” 

Duffy looked about. in surprise. He had 
not realized how fast the work was being 
done until he now saw that the shipwrecked 
castaways, so recently at his side, were 
looking back at him across the channel from 
the “Eclipse;” that there was with him the 
officer whose hand was almost touching his 
and the captain, sentenced by a tradition 
of the sea to go down with-his ship. The 
iron under his feet dropped suddenly, a 
foot or more, and slid a little back on the 
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reef; something in his soul rose up—per- 
haps the old spirit of lawlessness and mu- 
tiny was upon him. He seized the captain 
about the middle with his sound arm and 
dragged him toward the ropes. The man 
fought honestly for his tradition and struck 
out with both hands, but the struggle was 
brief for a giant like Duffy and, swinging 
his man clear of the deck, he dumped him 
bodily into his place in the buoy and shot 
him forward on the run, out over the boil- 
ing waters to his comrades. The buoy made 
the trip and the return as quickly as human 
hands could drag it but in the interya), 
brief as it was, the “Caledonia’s” prow had 
doubled down life a knife blade and slid 
from the reef into the sea, while the stern, 
still swinging, but almost clear, dipped at 
sharp angle and began to grate over the 
supporting rock as it scraped across to its 
final plunge. 

For one fateful moment they hung back 
together, those two heroes; the one a sery- 
ant all his life to duty, the other a slave 
to his every passing impulse. Then Dufiy 
laid his heavy arm—the arm that was want- 
ed for piracy though it was now red with 
a hero’s blood—across the shoulders of the 
officer and drew him firmly toward the ropes. 
As he did so the’sun burst for another mo- 
ment through a break in the clouds and 
threw its shining mantle, like a halo of 
glory, over the blood-stained figure, dress- 
ing it again in gold. It mellowed the stern, 
gnarled face and touched the proud soul 
back of it. Duffy drew himself up to his 
full height, in that hour heroic, and looked 
the officer squarely in the face. 

“Go back to the beys,” he said, “and 
speak a kind word to them for me if you fee! 
like it. Most of them over yonder know 
that I lived like a dog; go back and tell 
them that I died like a man.” 





THE QUEST 

Life is an endless quest, and its meaning 
is determined by what we are looking for. 
It is not necessary that we shall find what 
we seek, arrive at a predetermined goal and 
be able to assure ourselves and the world 
triumphantly that the thing we have at- 
tained is exactly what we always wanted. 
What matters greatly is that we shall con- 
tinue to strive and move onward. It has 
been wisely said that it is better to travcl 
hopefully than to arrive. And “a man sits 
as many risks as he runs.” 

But a mere restlessness does not make a 
lifetime noble and fruitful. Curiosity, 
though limitless and unappeased, of itself 
produces nothing. We have too-much with 
us those who wish to be electrified continu- 
ually by the tingling shock of fresh thrills 
and sensations, though the reaction leaves 
them spent. They seem to believe the world 
was made to amuse them; they are onlook- 
ers at a play, strollers through a museum, 
perpetual guests at a feast of bounty and of 
beauty, whoever remains outside and unfed. 

They need a vision; and it is forever true 
that “where there is no vision the people 
perish.” They need to see that this world, 
though made for each of us, as Browning 
said, was made that we might serve it and 
not merely use it; might give to it and not 
simply take therefrom, and might add by 
the contribution of our toiling lives and 
thinking minds to the sum total of the 
truth and goodness that we found when w° 
came here. Of little avail is the quest !! 
the outcome is but treasure-trove that we 
put by for ourselves; and we are bound by 
the fact of our humanity as well as by our 
inheritance of the divine to remember 4!- 
ways that “the best things any mortal hat! 
are those that every mortal shares.”—Phi!- 
adelphia Ledger. 





A diplomat is a.man sent abroad to pick 
up the spilled beans.—Asheville Times. 
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Odd Accidents _ 











Sting of Wasp Causes Crash. When a. 


wasp stung Buster Coffman of Corpus 
Cristi, Tex., he lost control of his ma- 
chine and it crashed into a motor bus. 
John Wicker of. San Antonio, a pas- 
senger on the bus, was killed. Two chil- 
dren were injured. 


Flywheel Starts Fire. A flywheel 
broke while revolving at high speed in 
the pumphouse of the Nassau Gas Light 
Co., in Brooklyn, N. Y. The boken pieces 
cut electric light wires. The sparks ig- 
nited gas which caused a series of ex- 
plosions that did $100,000 damage. 


Cow Lands on Workers. A cow roam- 
ing in a field at Minong, Wis., fell into 
an open well. Joseph Houghee and Jo- 
seph Dahmer happened to be at work 
25 feet below. They were held prison- 
ers for two hours until a block and 
tackle hauled the cow out. The animal’s 
neck was broken. Dahmer suffered a 
broken arm. 


Loses Fight with Rat. While making 
his rounds, James Greenwood, driver of 
a Boston bakery truck, was attacked by 
a rat. The animal bit him on the face, 
neck, shoulders and arms so severely 
that Greenwood lost control of the ma- 
chine and it crashed into a telephone 
pole. 


Aerial Became Charged. A radio an- 
tenna broke and fell across a 2500-volt 
power line at St. Paul, Minn. Not know- 
ing this, William Phillips tried to pick 
up the wire with his bare hand. He was 
electrocuted. Simon Simpson, his part- 
ner in an ice cream business, met death 
in like manner when he tried to rescue 
Phillips. 


Killed Playing Ball. Midshipman John 
Downes jr., at the Annapolis military 
academy, was playing ball with his 
classmates. While sliding into second 
base he was struck over the right tem- 
ple by a thrown ball, That night he be- 
came violently ill and died of brain 
hemorrhage. 


Power of a Cat’s Leap. A hungry cat 
spied a fat sparrow sitting on a trans- 
former at Fall River, Mass. In trying to 
get at the bird the cat caused a short 
circuit that temporarily suspended ac- 
tivities in hundreds of mills, stores and 
business places. Puss will recover. The 
bird got away. 


Needle in Infant’s Brain. A small 
lump developed on the head of the five- 
months-old infant of Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Wagner of Webster, Mass. Doctors in- 
vestigated and found a steel darning 
needle 2% inches long. It had penetra- 
ted the brain but was successfully re- 
moved. 


Sews Button on Finger. Miss Edna 
Shifflett, an employee of the Casey Jones 
overall factory at Elkton, Va., had the 
misfortune to clamp a button on her 
right forefinger. In trying to put a but- 
ton on a garment she got her finger un- 
der the machine and attached the but- 
ton to her finger before she could stop 
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the machine. Doctors gave her an an- 


esthetic and removed the button.—Sent 


in by Miss Mae Farrar. 


Auto Severs Child’s Head. A car driv- 
en by Charles Felix in Camden, N. J., 
struck a depression and the radius rod 
broke. The machine swerved and pin- 
ned three-year-old Margaret Mayland 
against a porch. The radiator separated 
her head from her body. 


Freak Auto Accident. A hit-and-run 
driver in Washington collided with an 
auto driven by James Gannon. The im- 
pact swerved the latter machine and it 
struck David Beattie, doorkeeper at the 
capitol building. He was slightly hurt. 


FRANKLIN’S “BIBLE CHAPTER” 


W. A. Archibald, a Pathfinder reader of 
Nashville, Tenn., says he has heard that 
Benjamin Franklin wrote and pasted in his 
Bible a chapter so closely resembling the 
thoughts of the good book that many to 
whom he read it were deceived into think- 
ing it actually a part of it. He sent us the 
ollowing reputed Franklin chapter with the 
belief that it would be of interest to other 
Pathfinder readers: 

1. And it came to pass after these things 
that Abraham sat in the door of his tent 
about the going down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man bowed with age 
came fromthe way of the wilderness lean- 
ing on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him and 
said unto him, “Turn in, I pray thee, and 
wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and 
thou shalt arise early on the morrow and 
go thy way.” 

4. But the man said, 
abide under this tree.” 

“5. And Abraham pressed him greatly; 
so he turned and went into the tent, and 
Abraham baked unleavened bread and they 
did eat. 

6.— And when Abraham saw that the man 
blessed not God he said unto him: “Where- 
fore dost not thou worship the most high 
God, Creator of Heaven and earth?” 

7. And the man answered and said, “I do 
not worship the God thou speakest of, 
neither do I call upon his name; for I have 
made to myself a God which abideth always 
in my house, and provideth me with all 
things.” 

8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled 
against the man and he arose and fell upon 
him, and drove him forth with blows into 
the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called unto 
Abraham, saying: “Abraham, where is the 
stranger?” 

10. And Abraham answered and said, 
“Lord, he would not worship thee, neither 
would he call upon thy name; therefore 
have I driven him out from before my face 
into the wilderness.” 

11. And God said “Have I not borne with 
him these hundred, ninety and eight years 
and nourished him and clothed him, not- 
withstanding his rebellion against me; 
couldst thou not, that art thyself a sinner, 
bear with him one night?” 


LITTLE THINGS 


He rang in a little sooner 

Than the fellows in his shop; 
And he stayed a little longer 

When the whistle ordered “Stop.” 
He worked a little harder 

And he talked a little less, 
He seemed but little hurried 

And he showed but little stress, 
For every little movement 

His efficiency expressed. 
Thus his envelope grew just 

A little thicker than the rest. 





“Nay, for I will 








By Our I Made to Order 
New Plan 


Our new pan enahes 
to-order suits, sinany 


‘a ae TS Earn $9 to $18 DALY 
BED suit ta 
to neighbors 
al ciate 
Soares 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. v-210, 6 








HOwW’S YOUR 


STOMACH? 


Mine’s fine, thank you. But it wasn’t always 
so. You can easily et rid of your by pi ara 
Indigestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, 
Heart Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervous- 
hess, Constipation, Headache, Bad Breath, 
Torpid Liver, etc., same as I did, and in the 
same way. Don’t’ send one cent, for I am 
so sure this treatment will produce like re- 
sults for you — I will send it, all charges 
prepaid, by mail 

After it has proven itself the means of 
getting rid of your stomach troubles, you 
may send me one dollar. How is that for 
confidence and fairness? 

Write now. Address 


THEODORE H. JACKSON 
B-176 Stratford Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















The BEST Opportunity] 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to 

sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor ama 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to be held d 1926. Much 
of the best territory still Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agente 


re unnecessary. Write at once oes 
particulars and a ae bois 
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For Institute Agents 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your kleasy Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE beok, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how te 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-M Security 
Bank Building mary 3 across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. 


GOV'T POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, internal 
revenue agent, postoffice clerk, carrier and field clerk po- 
sitions. $1,500 to $2,700 year. Write for free particulars. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 244, DENVER, COLORADO 


PATENTS #323 


service noted for results, evidenced by many wel 
Patents of extraordinary value. as Patent-Sense, 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., ‘D.C. Estab. 1 


CASH for Your PROPERTY 


or WE’LL TRADE Little or Big—Anything for Anything 
Here—There and Everywhere. More than a Million in In- 
come Properties for your consideration. 

Carver-Morris Realty Service, 104 £. 14th, Kansas City, Me. 


REAL SELLING SENSATION 


Tremendous goorinee whole or parttime! Patented Hot Water 
Bottle. Inv: ed Ne Con teen Sao Extea 
bonus. We deliver. Write quick IDDLEBORO, MASS. 







































































Don’t let a rupture spoil your life—don’t give 
up and decide that joy can never be yours. 
Stand up and fight! he prize, a sound, strong 
body—the respect of men and admiration of 
women—is surely worth fighting for. You can 











have it. 
Throw Away Your 
bwin RUPTURE 
, pee tin yy iS 
s ne is : e 
gles,need nourisnment. Wien 2 | CURABLE 
embodied in the Plapao-Pads, 





the tissues and muscles gradual- 
ly recover their tone and strength. Soon the 
hernial orifice is completely closed. The un- 
sightly protrusion disappears. You'll never 
realize you were ever ruptured. 


Free Test 


At our expense, prove to yourself that the 
Plapao-Pads will bring back your health. This 
coupon will bring you postpaid, free a ten-day 
trial Plapao. Health and happiness are within 
your grasp; make the attempt—say goodbye 
forever to that rupture. Mail the coupon 
now. No obligation. 

[2 8 2 8 8 ER Ee OR OE Ue UE a UG UE US UG Ue UG UG UG UG 
PLAPAO CO., 
409 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me a ten-day trial Plapao, ard 48-page treatise on 
Rupture. No charge now or ever. 


CRORE EERE EET EEE EERE HEHE EERE HEHEHE HEE EES 


Address 


TORE eeEEO CEO EOOCOOCOCOOOCOSOOOOOCC OCS OCC e ee eee 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


is no longer incurable. W.A. Robinson of Sisse- 
on,S.D.,has proven that it is not a real disease 
any more than Tape worm isadisease. It is not in 
the blood nor in thesystem but in the intestines, 
His treatment will entirely remove the cause in 30 
days if taken as directed, so that there will be no 
relapse if the case has not run more than three 
years, the victim hasa fair to good appetite and a 
blood test not lower than 35 %,they have eight 
chances in ten to get well. Send for testimonial and 
other literature. State condition in first letter. 


Kidney, Bladder and Urinary 


troubles yield to Chief 
Black Cloud’s Indian rem- 
edy. Write for booklet of 
testimonials. Also Herbal 
treatment for Blood Dis- 
orders. Get-well. Write 
CHIEF BLACK CLOUD 
Indian Medicine Man, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


TOP h i 
STOP Wheezing 
No more sleepless, rest- 
Easy Now to Breathe less nights. Why suf- 
fer with spells of choking, coughing, gasping for 
breath, tight chestior any other trouble with Asthma, 
Bronchitis or Catarrh, when thousands are getting well 
with the Atlas Treatment. Mrs. J. H. Hayne of 
Illinois, says ‘‘Your medicine is Wonderful.” No mat- 
ter where you live, how long you have suffered, write 




















at once for free trial, giving nafhe, age and description 
of trouble. Send no money. 
ATLAS MEDIC. CO., 3183 BYERS BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Mail Order reach 600,000 families in the Middle West at only 
60 cents agate line. Forms close every bmn 


Advertisers Write for sample copy ao 3. P. Geiger, 
6538 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Men 
a@ patent patch for instantly me — leaks in 
utensils. Sample package free “eo 
MFG. CO., Dept. 3:2, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE, eae we TE Western Miner. 


Denver, Colo, 














5 BIG ISSUES EACH WEEK 
Atlanta Tri-W’kly Constitution 


Three times a week with full Associated 
Press Reports—156 papers each year. 


260 Progressive Farmer 
PAPERS A real farm paper for Southern 


agriculturists—every week. 


$3.00 The Pathfinder 
VALUE —Every Weck. 


Only $200 Fai v2 
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Letters from Readers 


Radio and Telephone 


When the radio craze first came along, 
and when home-made outfits were all 
the go, I had.an experience somewhat 
similar to that mentioned in your article 
“Those Radio Spirits.” I had constructed 
a one-tube outfit, using a 23 plate con- 
denser, tapped coil, switch and switch 
points for wave-length finder. The‘coil 
connected after the condenser. One 
night I was trying for different stations 
and happened to let the switch get en- 
tirely off the coil points, when I heard 
one of the neighbor women, Mrs. Noma 
Keiffer, talking to someone else. I called 
to another room for my wife to go to the 
phone and see who Noma was talking 
to. She did so, and then came and 
wanted to know how on earth I knew 
who was talking. I found by experi- 
menting that when the switch was off 
the points, or in other words the wave 
length coil was open, and the aerial 
wire was parallel to the near-by tele- 
phone line, that we could pick up the 
telephone conversation nearly any time. 
I have connected an amplifier and heard 
telephone talk all over the house, and 
also have been able to pick it up with 
an ordinary crystal outfit—John M. 
Wayman, Caledonia, Mich. 








Resurrection of Flies 


I read in your paper how frozen fish 
were brought to life. Well, here’s one 
just as good. It is a very interesting ex- 
periment which can be done by any- 
body. Very few people are aware of 
the fact that dead flies can be brought 
back to life, but it can be done and this 
is the way it is done: Catch some com- 
mon houseflies without crushing them 
(in a fly trap is best); place the trap 
with the flies in a tub of water so that 
they are completely covered with water. 
Let them drown. They can be left un- 
der water for a day or even two days to 
make sure that they are dead. Then 
sprinkle some common table salt on a 
dry board and place in the warm sun- 
shine. Place the flies on this salt and 
sprinkle more salt over the flies so that 
they are covered with salt. Let the warm 
sun shine on them for about five or 10 
minutes, and the salt will begin to move. 
Soon the flies will crawl out and fly 
away (unless you use the fly swatter).— 
U. V. Williams, Grass Valley, Cal. 


Some Old Canaries 


I have a canary that was 18 years old 
last June, having been hatched in 1908. 
The poor fellow is blind and deaf, but 
appears to be in good health and spirits, 
as he still chirps once in a while.—Al- 
fred Lewis, Wheeling, W. Va. 





I had a beautiful canary as a wedding 
gift. As he was of uncertain age I mated 
him and on an April Fool’s day received 
his duplicate—a yellow canary with 
green crest, wings and tail. This bird 
I alone took care of for 18 years, carry- 
ing him back and forth from and to our 
summer home—except at short times, 
when mother was left with him. When 
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she died I had to break up housekeeping 
and as he was rubbing his head against 
the bars, wearing his feathers off, | 
knew he was not feeling right and had 
not sung for about a year, so, after his 
18th birthday, I chloroformed him and 
gave him decent burial, remembering 
how he had cheered my home those 
many years. I wrote to “Our Dumb 
Animals” hoping that they would print 
what I believed the account of the long- 
est-lived canary on record,” but it re- 
mained for the Pathfinder to raise the 
question.—Mrs. F. B. Fish, Marlboro, 
Mass. 


We have a canary, Dicky by name, 
that is well, hearty and vigorous and in 
full song at the age of more than 18 
years. Our bird is of genuine German 
roller stock and was hatched in . 
ginia 18 years ago last April —D. 
Turner, Rochester, N. Y. 


Original Chemical Warfare 

In a recent issue I noticed an article 
on the origin of gas or chemical war- 
fare, which, according to the article, 
dates back to 429 B. C. However, I am 
of the opinion that the origin of chemi- 
cal warfare should be credited not to 
man, but to the animal kindom. I have 
reference to the method of defense em- 
ployed by that member of the cat family 
commonly called the polecat or skunk. 
—Lowell Don Lamb, Fairmont, Ind. 





He thought he’d made a hit, 
When for his photograph she prayed. 
“Out when this calls,” she wrote on it 
And gave it to the maid. 








Can you solve this?] 









wae great am do the above 
letters spell when property arranged? 
RUSTE coerect get yy Ue 
lot (20 x 100 ft.) free and clear of al! 
located between New 

York and Atlantic City. Mail answer to 


at tele at Row, N.Y.c. _-, 





in 20 weeks, the system of Jimmy DeForest ,Wortd’s 
Greatest Trainer and Maker of Champions, 
teaches you all there is to learn about boxing. 
Every 6 months 30 are selected from all for"sa- 
and recommended * igading ‘promoters 

gagements. Send for famo Book, “'yhe Gold 

en Age of Bo awe se val 

photos of great and pup’ a yee 
successes over night. — 10c to cover cost of 
mailing, etc. Jimmy DeForest B Course, 
347 Madison wl Box 2935, New York City 
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MAKING 

Are you making a: 

the good Pipes, ot fife c| ee 
ful home? If 
tell that no ae pny or firm in the world can tell. 
A sto Set per qhamge the whele course of our ca- 
reer. A wonderful that can if 

first time in history. e’re not looking for 

We're not looking for salesmen. We he 
c vy. re 
ing to tell you how to start in business. We're not 
ing a memory course or Soaks _ 
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The Christian Esoteric (i: °r?. soy Marge ce a! 
the Key to the ence x 

powers known by the Masters; which will make you what G: 

signed you to be. Esoteric Publishing $2 —e aa Sone copy 10c. 
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Newspaper Views 


Florence Herald—One reason so many 
poets are poor is that there are so many 
poor poets. 











Waterloo Tribune—Another argument 
that has fallen by the wayside is the one 
that bobbed hair represents a saving of 
time. 





Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph—By this 
time we presume the June bride’s biscuits 
are solid facts in family routine. 


Waterbury Republican—They are going 
to build a subway in Rome. The early 
Christians beat ’em to it. 


Buffalo News—Governor Pinchot demands 
the end of primary “debauchery.” This 
probably means any sum in excess of $188,- 
189—what he spent. 


Florence Herald—A man who keeps his 
nose to the grindstone seldom turns it up 
at his neighbors. 


Wall Street Journal—A wet plank is like- 
ly to warp almost any party platform. 


Dayton News—There is very little need 
in worrying about your station in life. 
rhere’s always someone sticking around to 
tell you where to get off. 


South Bend Tribune—The automobile has 
few drawbacks, but it does enable relatives 
to drop in on awfully short notiee. 


Dayton News—No-one seems to know ex- 
ictly what the Philadelphia sesqui-centen- 
nial needs, but to the casual observer it 
would appear to be more paid admissions, 


Philadelphia Inquirer—“I am only a girl,” 
says Suzanne Lenglen. Still, Suzanne, you’re 


quite a big girl now, and ought to know 
better. 





Buffalo News—If the chairs are bright 
green and there are freak pictures on the 
wall, it’s a tea room instead of a restaurant. 


Baltimore Sun—The modern farmer is too 
shrewd to exchange his cash for a gold 
brick, but he still swaps his vote for soft 
soap. 





Milwaukee Journal—We have our doubts 
about this telephone-vision business. Who 
wants to see the mug of a fellow who is 
dunning you for an overdue account? 


Florence Herald — Only robust women 
should be sent to congress, where a strong 
constitution is necessary to withstand the 
danger of being bored to death. 


Dayton News — The only funny thing 
about some cartoons is the spelling used by 
the cartoonists. 





Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—France com- 
plains that America no longer sympathizes 
with her predicament, and it cannot be 
denied that under the Mellon-Bérenger debt 
settlement this country is losing interest. 


Washington Herald—Cotton stockings 
have gone up in price, but none of the girls 
will ever find it out. 


New York American—Report says the il- 
legal hooch industry gives employment to 
one million persons—not including, of 
course, the undertakers. 


Border Cities Star—Petting and necking 
horten life, says a physical director. No 
doubt about them shortening single life. 


\tchison Daily Globe—The average wom- 
an becomes peeved if she sees another 
woman wearing a dress like her dress, But 
the average man feels uncomfortable if his 
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clothes do not look like the other men’s 
clothes. 





Syracuse Post-Standard—You can’t tell. 
Maybe a fish goes home and lies about the 
size of the bait he stole. 


Arkansas Gazette—If you're still unde- 
cided about what are weeds and what are 
flowers in your garden, watch the chickens. 





Dayton News—At a nearby chautauqua a 
speaker recently talked for an hour and a 
half on women’s clothes. A long time to 
talk on such a short subject. 


THE WOODPILE-LESS HOME 


The boys of large cities would be much 
better off if they had a woodpile to saw up 
after the old village fashion. 

At the old-fashioned woodpile, the coun- 
try boy acquired physical development, the 
exercize strengthened his wind and made 
his muscle firm and powerful and it taught 
him persistence. The boy who learned to 
finish -his woodpile was never a. quitter 
when he grew up and he paid his debts and 
was a good citizen. Something needs to 
take the place of that job in the woodpile- 
less home. The boys need some tasks by 
which they will learn industry and perse- 
verance. There ought to be something they 
could do for the benefit of the family even 
if they occupy a city flat. It is a help to 
them where they take some regular job in 
their spare hours. 

Clubs for boys and young men also take 
the place of the woodpile to a large extent, 
by giving them a chance to cultivate their 
muscle and build up vigorous physical 
health. If any boys have nothing to do 
after school but to stand around on the 
sidewalk and go to entertainments and beg 
rides in automobiles, something is going to 
be lacking in their character that was sup- 
plied in the old days of the woodpile.—Sa- 
lem News. 








COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 

You! h e a few brains with which to 
think. You have eyes to see. You have 
hands with which to work. You have feet 
with which to transport yourself. You 
ought to glory in that capacity to move 
about and do and see and experience. And 
yet you complain and cry and whimper just 
because you aren’t a millionaire. Great 
Scott, but you are ungrateful and unreason- 
able.—Atchison Globe. 





New Plan / 


makes rt easy 


Selling Shirts Direct to Wearer. 

No capital or experience needed. 

8 or full time. Established 1985. 
resent a real manufacturer. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES} 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS. S60 Broadway. New York 
a 


Rheumatism 









All forms, even severest cases, relieved 














FULL QUICK with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$1 BOX lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thous- 
SENT ON ands.* Full $1 box will be sent you ON 

TRIAL. *Must give results—or costs noth- 

TRIAL ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 

fited. 


Send name and address TODAY to 
Fox Medicine Co., 1655 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


SORE EYES 


GRANULATED EYELIDS, WILD HAIRS, 
or any disease of the eyes, may be cured at 








Write ye our Guide Books & 
OF INVENTION BLANK 














Amazing New 
Auto Gas Saver 





small cost. Send 25c in coin or postage for 
DR. D. GARFINKLE 
705 Demonbreun St. © Nashville, Tenn. 
Send model or sketch and description of yous in- 
vention for Inspection and Instructions FREE. 
TOBACCO 2: Sse" 
Or No Pa 
ull treatment 
et it fails. Used by over 
$00,004 000 Men a Harmins C8 Sen. Superba Co. N.T.10 Baltimore, Md. 
to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now. 
AGENTS s:: FREE 2252 
Our CASE. 
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Kidney and Bladder 


widely discussed everywhere. 


women all over the 








No More “Getting Up’ Nights 


Alter Years of Bladder Weakness and Kidney Aches 
Professor Risks Life in Mexico to Save 


The sacrifices made by Philip Newton, M.D., Georgetown Univer- 
sity, to bring the health-giving qualities of the sap of the Mexican 
Maguey plant to sufferers-of kidney and bladder disease, are being 
The result has been a victory over 
these baffling diseases, sworn to by thousands of happy men and 
,» from a nature-medicine—MATAMEL. 


NOT A PATENT MEDICINE! 


Mr. George Neville, 285 Hancock Street;-Bridgeport, | N- J. says: “Before taking 

Lame Back Conn., says: “Severely troubled with kidney disease and | Matamel I was up nt. but 

and Weak weak bladder. Disturbed every few minutes, both day | times during the nig “f but 
Bladder and night, on account of bladder. Have taken this | ®°W Sleep right through.’ 

wonderful medicine and consider myself completely well Mrs. Frank Jowett, W. Or- 

Gone after seven years of the most agonizing pain, during | ange, N. ‘Suffered from 

“ which time I had tried doctor after doctor and medi- gravel in Jeft kidney and 

cine after medicine without relief.’ blood pressure 218. Resuits 

have been so splendid that I 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW! 

Do you have headaches—pains in middle of back—tired 
feeling. mornings—lack of energy—loss of breath on climbing stairs—high blood 
pressure—dancing spots before the eyes—strange noises in ears or head—dizzy spells 
—poor appetite—coated foul tongue—pins and necdles cramps—loss of weight—rest- 
less sleep—frequent going to the bathroom? If you answer ‘“Yes’’ 
questions, don’t wait until there is no chance left to save your kidneys. See special 
pre-treatment offer. It is REE—NOT Cc. O. D. = tend for it at once. 





Mrs. maends Colson, 138 Federal 
Street, Trenton, N. J. says: “For 
over 5 years confined to bed be- 
cause of back trouble, since birth 
of my child. Unable to do house- 
work. I used wonderful Matamel 
and now do all my own housework 
and feel many years younger.” 








TREATMENT 









Sufferers! 


A. Kretchmar 


Trenton, 





recommend Matame! to all.” 





to any of these 





Se ena eanuaeeaae eaueuaeuaaaa@mes 
Dr. “Philip Newton, 245 E. 42 ‘St. N. Y. c. i 
Dear Dr.: Send me absolutely free 50c Treatment tobetaken § 
in advance of Matamel. I am not obliged to buy Matamel to $ 
get this. 
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“You say your playing created a great 
deal of talk,” said the friend. 

“Yes,” answered the pianist, “but, unfor- 
tunately, it was during my performance.” 


Mannishly-Dressed Lady—Did you catch 
any fish, little boy? 

Country Boy—No. 

Mannishly-Dressed Lady—No what? 

Boy (gazing dubiously at her rig)— 
Blamed if I know. 


The Envious Women—Look at that girl; 
she dresses simply and modestly just to at- 
tract attention.—London Passing Show. 


Customer (on Sunday morning )—Give me 
change for a dime, please. 
Druggist—Sure, and I hope you enjoy the 


- sermon. 


Little Joe (from next house)—May I come 
in the yard and get my arrow? 

Lady—Yes. Where did it fall? 

Little Joe—I think it’s stuck in your cat! 


“Mamma, when people are in mourning, 


-do they wear black nightgowns?” 


“No, of course not.” 
“Well, don’t they feel just as sad at night 
as they do in the daytime?” 


Lawyer—Don’t you think you are strain- 
ing a point in your explanation? 

Witness—Maybe I am, but you often have 
to strain things to make them clear. 


“Why do you go with Helen?” 

“T use her as a foil.” 

“She says the same about you.” 
“She does? The deceitful thing!” 


Little Muriel was still sleepy and didn’t 
want to get up. “Mamma,” she said, “yes- 
terday you called me your little flower did- 
n’t you?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, aren’t little flowers allowed to stay 
in bed all day?” 


Second (to pugilist after sixth round)— 
If you feel bad, Bill, don’t forget your op- 
ponent feels worse. 

Pugilist—If he feels any worse than me 
he’s passed away. 


“John, I’m afraid you went to sleep dur- 
ing the sermon.” 

“Yes,” replied her husband; 
started I was afraid I wouldn’t. 


“when it 





“Ike, vot makes it dot you get for your 
birthday so many presents?” 

“You see, I giff a party and send out cards 
which is misprinted, ‘Your presents are re- 
quested.’ ” 


Visitor—You say you were naughty, 
Ethel. I’m sure your conscience hurts you, 
doesn’t it, dear? 

Ethel (sadly)—No, but mamma says just 
wait till you go. 


The bricklayer was a successful man. He 
worked hard and put by money. His only 
daughter was to learn to play the piano, 
and he went to a conservatory of music 





and explained these things to the. eminent 
pianist, Professor Blank. “I want her to 
have two or three lessons a week—I can 
pay anything reasonable, of course.” 

The famous pianist said he was willing 
to meet the bricklayer, and suggested that 
the girl have one hour’s lesson a week, “and 
you may pay me just what you yourself 
earn in an hour.” 

The bricklayer glared at the professor. 
“That’s extortion, that is!” he cried, as he 
walked indignantly from the room. 


“So you got Bill to do the dirty work.” 
“Yes, and I’ll say he made a clean job 
of it, too.” 


Jack, seven, and Charlie, eleven, were 
watching their mother skim a pitcher of 
milk. After several minutes the older boy 
said: “Mother, why is it that the cream 
comes to the top of the milk?” 

Without giving his mother a chance to 
answer, Jack exclaimed: “Because, don’t 
you know, if the cream would stay at the 
bottom, people couldn’t skim it off!” 


A fond mother was exhibiting her fash- 
ionable flapper daughter to the new rector. 
“My daughter,” she said, “could dress her- 
self when she was but three years old.” 

“Well—er—do you think,” asked the rec- 
tor, shyly, “that her ability in that direc- 
tion will ever return?” 


New hotel arrival—Can I have a private 
bath? 
Clerk—I hope so, sir. 
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against him? 
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1st Wifey—So you are going to apply for 
peat all the mean things he has said to me. 
—Paris Rire. 


Salesman—Do you know the title of the 
book, madam? 

Customer—No, but it has an orange jack- 
et, edged in black, and it looks lovely under 
a table lamp.” 


Mr. Snapp—My motto is: What is worth 
doing is worth doing well. 

Mrs. Snapp—I notice that when you 
make a fool of yourself. 


“Your cook seems to be a real pleasant 
person.” 

“She is. She never fails to say good 
morning, even if she doesn’t get down until 
noon,” 


“I have spent nearly $20,000 on that girl’s 
education,” complained the aggrieved fa- 
ther, “and here she goes and marries a 
young feller with an income of only $1000 
a year.” 

“Well,” said the friend of the family, 
“that’s five per cent on your. investment. 
What more can you expect in these times?” 


The event was a christening and the cler- 
gyman thought he would offer the parents 
an appropriate homily. “Dear parents,” he 
said, “before I baptize this child let me 
give you a few well-meant words of advice 
on the responsibilities of parenthood. Do 
you realize what hope should dawn in your 
hearts today? Think of the future that 
may lie before this dear child; he may one 


day become a clergyman, like myself, o+. 
maybe, a brave sea captain or a noble 
soldier. He may even rise to the glorioys 
height of an illustrious statesman. W),: 
pleasure will be yours in guarding and 
watching his career—what name did yoy 
say?” 

In timid whisper came the mother’s ;¢- 
ply: “Myrtle Elizabeth.” 


Fawlen—Do you believe in love at first 
sight? 

Arches—Certainly not! 

Fawlen—Well, don’t be discouraged. 1°}! 
let you see me again. 


“T can’t understand why you want to di- 
vorce your husband. Everyone finds him 
charming!” 

“Yes, That’s why!” 


“They are a well-matched pair.” 
“Indeed !” 
“Yes; he snores and she’s deaf.” 


“Ethel is taking violin lesstns.” 

“Is she? Why, the poor girl hasn’t the 
slightest ear for music.” 

“I know. But she has such beautiful el- 
bows.” 





“What do you mean by selling me such a 
bird?” asked the irate customer. 

“Why, was there anything wrong?” 

“Wrong! It wasn’t good at all!” 

“Well, it ought to have been. It won first 
prize in the poultry show 11 years in suc- 
cession !” 


Barber—Hair is very thin on top, sir 

Customer—Yes, result of too much “Anno 
Domini.” 

Barber—That’s no good, sir. 
of our lotion. 


Try a bottle 





Higgins—And is your daughter happily 
married? 

Stephens—Yes, rather! 
scared to death of her. 


Her husband is 


Mr. Gotrox—Are you sure that young 
man’s intentions are serious? 

Daughter—Well, papa, he’s jealous of 
everybody who wants to know how much 
money you have. 





Aunt Martha, at excursion ticket officc— 
Now, I want to go to some little place 
where I shall be cut off from almost all the 
world. 

Clerk—Try our telephone booth, mada. 
—London Humorist. 


“Isn't it dangerous to be a night p- 
liceman?” 
“Oh, no. When I see anybody Ww” 
looks like a criminal pretend to be asleep 


Guide (showing party round ancient ca» 
tle)—This is the moat. Would anyone !)' 
to ask a question? 

Inquisitive Tourist—Yes. How on car! 
could a fellow get one of those in his ¢y«- 

















